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25 CENTS 
PINK DAFFODILS 


Enjoy an Annual Feast of Beauty yith 






BRAND'S CHARMING FRENCH LILACS 


Our collection of French Lilacs is one of 
the most complete in the entire country. 
We have over 100 varieties, both single 
and double, and in all colors from purest 
white through the different 

pink, lilac, magenta, and 


shades of 


blue violet to 


the most vivid red. 









GROWN ON THEIR 
OWN ROOTS 
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SPECIA! 
FLOW ER GROWER OFFER 
DECAISNE, single light blue; extra fine. 


blue 


HIPPOLYTE MARINGER, double 


and violet. 
JAN VAN TOL, 
MILTON, single; 
THUNBERG, double; 


pink, 
single; absolutely pure white. 
profuse blooming light red. 


rich violet-mauve-pink, 


THESE 5 EXTRA SELECT LILACS 
ALL OWN-ROOT PLANTS 


2 to 3 ft. for $12.00 


for $15.00 


Regular $17.00 value, 


3 to 4 ft. Regular $20.00 value, 


10 


IN TEN 
DIFFERENT 
COLORS 


Gorgeous PEONIES 
' are illustrated in all their beauty and fully described 
5 
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BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING CRABS 
Our crabs are selected first for extreme 
hardiness, and these varieties will grow 
inywhere in the United States. Second, for 
great beauty of bloom in the spring, and 
third for the beautiful fruits in the fall. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


4-5 ft. 5-6 ft. 

BEAUTY, apple-blossom pink. $1.25 $1.50 
DOLGO, pure white i253 1.50 
HOPA, deep pink L223 1.50 
RED SILVER, red ........... 1.25 1.50 
Regular value $5.00 $6.00 

For this offer, only $4.00 $5.00 





in our catalog. 
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BEST NEW 9 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We try to keep abreast of all the good new 
early-blooming, hardy outdoor ’Mums as they 
appear and try them out before offering them 
to our customers. 


Here is our 1944 list. A better 
t find. 

BARBARA SMALL, extra fine lavender. 

CHIPPEWA, champion of the purpl 

EUGENE WANDER, early chrome-yellow. 

FLASHLIGHT, early red and gold 

POHATCONG, best dee p ink 

POLAR ICE, large, me lite 

RED GOLD, ex . site 1 A an id gold blend 

RED VELVET, of the best msons, 

SEPTEMBER DAWN. a new rose pi nk 

WM. LONGLAND, a con b n How 
A tot ~ ‘alee a 35.2 


SPECIAL FLOWER GROWER OFFER, 
BUSH 
CHERRIES 


Big red or black,§’ 
sour or sweet 
cherries just as 
large and just as 
good as the cher- 
ries grown on trees, but grown 
on bushes the size of a large cur- 
rant bush. Anyone can grow them 
in the back garden. We 
carry a large stock of 
the better varieties. 


10 yo 


Mt CaNn- 


and bronze 


«, $4.00 postpaid, 
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WRITE 
FOR OUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING 
CATALOG. 
T'S. FREE! 











BRAND 
PEONY FARMS 
134 kast 


Street 
MINNESOTA 


Division 














Gardeners! 





THE 
NEW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





New Victory 


Garden Edition Ag 


GAR 








Tells You Everything You Want to Know About 
Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


and Everything Else that Grows! 


Vegetables 
(Full informa- 
tion on plant- 
ing and culti- 
valting over 75 
varieties.) 
Annual Flowers 
Biennial Flowers 
Perennial Flowers 
(More than 200 


annual flowers 
are included, 
with full _infor- 
mation. ver 
150 Perennial 
Flowers.) 

Easy to Grow 


Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy Types 
Grouping 
Germination 


ables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 
Transplanting 
Fertilizing 
Cultivation 
Flowering Bulbs 
(300 varieties) 


es 

Flowering Shrubs 
Ornamental Vines 
Fruit Trees 
Berries 


Preparing Soil 
Rock Gardens 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Pests 
Diseases 

Hot Beds and 


Garden Planning 

Succession 
Planting 

Pruning 

Shows and 
Exhibits 


Tools 
Grafting, etc. 
co 


P Ee 
PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 


This vast amount of 
information is all 
in one alphabetical 
arrangement with 
full cross - refer- 
ences. You can turn 
quickly and surely 
infor- 


to just the 


HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared 

expressly for the amateur’s needs! Clear, 

explicit, usable. Answers any garden ques- 
tion quickly. Make your new season's garden 
the envy of everyone with this completely 
un-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
most practical “how to grow it’ volume ever 
published for garden lovers. It contains an 
entirely new illustrated section on the plan- 
ning, planting care and use of Victory 
Gardens— including detailed plans and lay- 
outs for gardens of various sizes. Other 
recent features include Soil-less Gardening, 
new methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 10,000 
articles furnish every detail of information 
you will need about planning, planting, fer- 
tilizing, and caring for your garden. Alpha- 
betical arrangement of subjects enables you 
to find instantly what you want toknowquick- 
ly and easily. 750 authoritative photographs 
and diagrams (more than one to every other 
pagel) Dozens of practical experts furnish 
all the directions the average home gardener 
needs to grow every variety of plant suc- 
cessfully. Here for the first time in a single 
book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANY- 
THING YOU WANT TO GROW! 
You can be certain of making S 
your garden successful in every 
way by getting the New Garden 
Encyclopedia now and consulting 


it at every step. It will save you In sturdy 
work and worry and hours of novelex 

searching through incomplete binding. 
books! 


The 


Deluxe artcraft 
binding only 


'B SS 


Which are your car- 
rots? Learn 
grow the good ones! 


how to 





Start seeds in flats 
in a sunny window. 









Mexican 
beetle soon de- 
stroys plants un- 
less vigorously 
fought. Learn how 
it’s done! 
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NEARLY 1400 PAGES -750 PICTURE 


ToRelelemy Neel 8 3) 


Strawberries > 








explicit in- tid 
structions in 
this book. 


RIGHT 


How to Stake Plants 





How to Apply 
Fertilizers 





$1.00 more. 
RITTEN for All U. S&S. 
Soils, Seasons, Climates Ol 
and Methods—by American 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. 
SEYMOUR, 8B.S.A., and a 
picked staff of American 


garden authorities. 
you how to avoid plant dis- 
eases; prevent and destroy 


GARDENER'S MAP OF 





mation you need 
on any gardening 
problem. 
Copyright 1944 by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Inc. 





pests; raise bigger and better 
flowers, fruits and vegetables; 
how to select the best kinds; 
how to plan your garden for 
economy, seasonal changes and 
year-round beauty. 


SEND NO MONEY — READ IT FREE 


Just mail the coupon. 


The New Victory Garden 


Edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be 


shipped prepaid. 
owe nothing. 


If not delighted, 
If you keep it, make a first payment 


return it and 


of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a 


month until the low price of only $3.50 
few cents postage) is paid. 


(plus a 
WM. H. WISE & Co., 


Inc., <a 914, 50 West 47th Street, New York 


19, N 
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GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from data supplied4 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. ¢ 
P24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. 4 
With four smaller maps, 4 
.showing average number of} 
» planting days between Spring] 
band Fall frosts, average an-4 
bnual precipitation and first4 
>snowfall expectancies. In- 4 
Pcludes reference tables on4 
Pflower and vegetable seeds, 4 
. planting dates, distances, 4 
hardiness ropagati th-4 
‘ , Propagation me 

ods, fertilizers, insecticides, 
betc. Yours FREE if you ac- 
>cept this offer. 4 
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MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 914, 50 West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely bound in sturdy 
Green Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 articles and 750 pictures 
with $2.00 in extra values consisting of the Victory Garden section 
bound right into the book, and the big 6-color Gardener’s Map of 
the Growing Seasons. After 7 days, I will either return the book 
and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial 
payment of $1.00 and $1.00 monthly until the extraordinary bar- 
gain price of only $3.50, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 


In either case, the 6-color Gardener's Map is mine to 
KEEP, FREE, AS. A’'GIFT! 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full remittance with this 


form, and SAVE all shipping charges. Immediate full refund if 
you return book. 


Address 


eee eee eee eee eee es. es re 


City ees Ue — 
0) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 extra 
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Niagara 


POMO-GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 


All Purpose 


FLOWER GARDEN 
PROTECTION 


Efficient—Economical—Easy to Apply 


To consistently grow strong, healthy flowers, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists depend upon 
Niagara POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control 
of mildew, black spot, aphis, Japanese and other beetles, 
red spider, rust, and many other leaf-destroying insects 
and diseases which are controlled with sulphur. 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide is easily applied 
by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color is incon- 
spicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the highest 
endorsement of the American Rose Society. 


Sold only through your local garden store. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. 
NIAGARA 


Canadian Associate 
BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., 


Jacksonville, Fia. 


Burlington, Ont. 
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ALL-AMERICA AWARD 
FOR 1944 


PANNTZOIN) Zreat Lakes" 
GROWN LETTUCE 


“e An outstanding NEW VARIETY 

*, producing large heads of high 
quality, resistant to tip-burn, 
heat and drought. Limited 
quantity of seed 4 -y 






yong available pd om = 
the first time. / - : 
GREATER a ounet! D5 eG PS 


ROCKHILL : 
STRAWBERRIES (seaninc) 
The only runner- ome 
less variety that® 
produces large, 
tasty berries all 
summer until 
frost. 
DOZEN PLANTS 


$1.50 


Free 1944 catalog 
of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


VIE LDS\¢ 
from 








AND SONS — Box II15-F — Sacramento, Calif. 





Hennessey on Roses 


There has been such a demand that now a second edition has 
been printed with much additional material throughout the book 
— plus — 

A whole long chapter written in the usual clear Hennessey way, 
clarifying the status of the own root and the budded rose. 


SUCH COMMENTS AS THESE: 


FIRST NEW ROSE BOOK IN 50 YEARS 
“The book is a realm of information. But above all I think the 
outstanding phenomena are the non-technical language, the 
stressing of fundamental facts, and the way you have broken the 
traditional theories of rose culture.” 


“First clean break from the old traditional unscientific rose 
lore.” 
“Greatest contribution to the rose world of all time.” 


Write for free bulletin of 36 reviews by Rose GROWERS who 
HAVE been winning the prizes. 


Procurable only from Price, $3.50 Postpaid 





HILLSBORO, OREGON 


Roy Hennessey 








Tusure the SUCCESS of your seeds 


by planting in WELL NOURISHED soil 





i CAN YOU REALLY GET GUESSWORK DOESN'T PAY 
“CATALOG ILLUSTRATION” RESULTS? <a Gq From this study of vital plant elements, it 
< . becomes apparent that by adding fertilizer 














Too often the gardener experiences despair 
when he compares his own meager results 
with the exciting illustrations shown in 
his favorite seed catalog. Yet it is not 
the seeds that are at fault, not the plant- 
ing nor the care, but the condition of the 
soil itself. If the soil does not contain suf 
ficient plant food in approximately the 
correct proportion, it obviously cannot yield 
an abundant crop, 


TEST SOIL BEFORE PLANTING 


Plants, like humans, require a balanced 
diet. They must have the correct amount 
of vital food elements. These elements, 
when found lacking, are supplied to the 
deficient soil by means of fertilizer in the 
correct chemical equation to bring the soil 
back into balance and to promote healthy 
plant growth. In order to determine this, 
soil should be tested before planting and 
as the growing period progresses. 


THE THREE VITAL ELEMENTS 


Nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium are 
the three elements which have been found 


’ to be almost universally lacking in varying 


degrees in soils. In general it is considered 
that nitrogen promotes growth of leaves, 
stock and stems; phosphorous promotes 
germination of seeds, fruits, flowers and 
general plant vigor; potassium is important 
to root growth. 


This inexpensive SOIL TEST KiT 
can make the difference between 
garden success and failure... 


With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit you can easily correct 
the condition that might otherwise lead to failure. 











haphazardly, the gardener may be harming 
his garden rather than helping it. For 
example, he may be over-dosing his plants 
with one element when as a matter of fact 
it may sorely need another. 


WHAT ARE pH PREFERENCES? 


All plants and vegetables have a natural 
preference for soils of varying degrees of 
acidity or alkalinity. The modern method 
of measuring and expressing the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity preferred by a particu- 
lar plant is known as pH preference. Only 
through testing your soil can you determine 
its pH value. The Sudbury instruction book 
tells you how to change the pH of the soil 
to meet your plant requirements. 


TESTING SOIL IS SIMPLE AS A,B,C 


You don’t need a degree in chemistry to use 
the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. If you can read 
and compare colors on a chart, you can test 
your own soil in 10 minutes’ time. Remem- 
ber, there are only 4 primary tests for soil 
to determine its pH rating and its contents 
of nitrogen, phosphorous and potassium. 





SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 
$475 


postpaid 


It will show you what plants will grow best in your 
present soil; how to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to the specific 
plants you want to grow; what kind and how much 
fertilizer you need for greatest economy and best results. 

ra Other Soil Test Kit models from $2.00 to $22.50 


Makes 50 individual tests for acidity and for 
the three vital plant food elements. Shows 
needs of lawn grasses, 75 flowers, 50 vege- 


tables. No chemistry knowledge required. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY. 466 DUTTON RD., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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SHOPKABEITS 


FROM. RAIDING GARDENS 





AT LAST ...an amazing new product that 
protects your garden, trees and tender shoots 
from the ravages of rabbits. Spray Rabbit 
Chaperone wherever raiding is likely to oc- 
cur. Especially effective for protection of 
vegetables. Odorless and invisible. One ap- 
plication lasts several weeks. Won't dissolve 
in rain. ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D., $1. 
plus postage (or send $1., we pay postage). 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, 467 
DUTTON RD., SUDBURY. MASS. 


Rabbit Gap erone 


\ \))) \NG" 
pass 


UY savs 
POWDER 
~~ CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 
—to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY —Order Powder Chaperone 
C.0.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age—several months’ supply, (or send $1 and 
we pay postage). Sudbury Laboratory, 467 
Dutton Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 


KEEP DOGS 
AWAY from 


» Shrubs, flowers, 
‘. evergreens 










with Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent won't dissolve in 

rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Prevents dog damage. 

Harmless to plants.§END NO MONEY. Order 

Liquid Chaperone C.O. D., $1 plus postage for 

full 12-oz. size. (Or send $1, we pay postage.) 

og Laboratory, 467 Dutton Road, So. Sudbury, 
ass. 


Do Cats RUIN Furniture? 


Just sprinkle Pussy Scat, wher- 
ever your cat sheds hair or does 
damage with his claws. Harmless, 
practically odorless and invisible 
to humans... but it teaches cats 
to stay away. Send $1 for big 
ipackage, several months” supply. 
Sudbury Laboratory, 467 

Dutton Road, South Sud- 

bury, Mass. 


Dealers write for special offer. 
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Coming in May 


In May, rock gardens should be filled with patches of color. It takes skill, however, 
to get a pleasing composition. Walter D. Blair, president of the American Rock 
Garden Society, suggests ways of combining plants artistically in his article, “Rock 
Garden Plants and Patterns.” 

There will be many inspiring garden pictures in next month’s issue, including 
several of Breeze Hill gardens, which will illustrate Dr. J. Horace McFarland’s article, 
“The Color Balance of Your Garden.” 

If you’ve always wanted to try your luck at grafting, read next month’s article, ‘How 
to Graft Cacti” by Ladislaus Cutak of the Missouri Botanical Garden. Not only does 
he describe methods, but suggests species and varieties to use. 

George L. Slate’s series of fruit articles will continue next month with a feature on 
Boysenberries, revealing both their qualities and their drawbacks. 

Plus regular flower and vegetable garden Pointers, more Little Items, letters, 
questions and answers. 
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WE NOW SUGGEST 
WwW 7 
‘Why OUR SELECTION 

National SUPPLY of top-quality roses has never in our 46 
years experience been so low compared to DEMAND. For- 
tunately we entered this 1944 Spring season with a normal 
supply because we had planned two years ago for increased 
demand. But abnormal demand in 1944—far greater even 
than in 1943 when we returned thousands of dollars to 
those ordering late—means that’ some varieties are already 
exhausted, others will be gone before this advertisement 
appears. 
To avoid delay in filling your order due to shortages on 
certain varieties, we suggest that you order direct from this 
advertisement—and we call attention especially to the 


“WE-WILL-SELECT-THEM” 


offers. On every one of these 
a rose expert acts for you— 
selecting from the varieties 
in stock when your order is 
received A GOOD ASSORT- 
MENT OF DEPENDABLE VA- 
RIETIES, in VARIED COLOR, 
FORM and FRAGRANCE. 


Every plant shipped you will 
be a No. 1, 2-yr. FIELD- 
GROWN PLANT, GUARAN- 
TEED TO BLOOM. Each will 
be STAR TAGGED, with the 
CORRECT VARIETY NAME. 
And you will get greater 
value — more blooms per 
dollar invested. 


xkk* 
STAR ROSES $49.00 


Hybrid Teas— 
OUR SELECTION Postpaid 


Guaranteed Minimum Value 
$3.80 if bought singly. CHECK 


x 3 DAINTY ‘MINIATURES $210 aa 


Postpaid 


Catalog value $2.50. 
Perfect little jewels 
— complete plant 
only a few inches 
high. Buds the size 
of a grain of corn— 
tiny blooms of per- 
fect rose form. 


* PIXIE, White, 75¢ each. 
* MIDGET, New rose-red, 


each. 
* TOM THUMB, Red, 75¢ each, 


For this group—ideal to teach 
children to love and care for 
flowers, CHECK ITEM 6. 


FLORIBUNDAS $49.35 
OUR SELECTION 
VALUE $4.00 Postpaid 


From the outstanding floribundas 
listed in our catalog we select four, 
all different, that will beautify that 
porch bed or driveway. A rare chance 
to test these newer type ‘‘profusion- 
of-bloom roses. 

CHECK ITEM 7 on coupon. 

SS 


FOR VICTORY GARDENERS 
we have prepared a special leaflet 
“THE VICTORY GARDEN INDEX” 
sent FREE along with catalog to 
those checking ITEM 8 on coupon. 
Gives planting plans for using roses 
of various types to permanently beau- 
tify the Victory Garden. 
The following speciai offers are stil! 
in stock, if you order order promptly. 


u°7 wasts 84-95 


A $6.65 VALUE Postpaid 
CHECK ITEM 9 on coupon, 


gyn $05.25 fy 1944 MARS. ROSE WY x LOWELL THOMAS Fl 9°” rine” $99.25 
12 _ tard” °Q° cece creck rem 1 ON COUPON CLIMBING ROSES yn 


Tea ROSES Postpaid was named.) 


Guaranteed Value $11.40. 


Value $4.00 
to get FREE our Maximum bloom from minimum gare 


den space —train them on trellises, 
poles, fences or walls, 


* bauELoons, Pat. 152. Yellow. 


* 
crits wr ME) STAR GUIDE TO GOOD ROSES I iis. = mm 


yielding fine rose blooms at 
about 1¢ each, year after 
year. 

CHECK ITEM 3 for this offer. 


24"ii"*1 6 


Tea ROSES —_—s Posto ata 


Guaranteed Value $22.80. 

CHECK ITEM 4 on coupon for 

this offer, enough plants fora 8% > ¢ +. 
bed over 16 ft. long, 2% ft. .- 

wide, 


* * * 
2 Half-price offer 1 
“Beginner's Group” to prove STAR ROSE QUALITY in your own 
garden. OUR SELECTION from $1 varieties—each plant a different 
color. Red, bi-color and yellow roses predominate in this selection. 
To get BOTH dollar roses for $1, check aes - 


bt. Pyle, 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE 403, PA. 


No rose-lover should be without this * ew DAWN, Pat. |. Blush-pink, 
. eat “Ls 5 

Spring 1944 edition—describing 140 de- cnc trem 10 fer an 

pendable roses of all types, showing 69 ores a ne B — ony 

° e ostpaid. $0 

in full color. Includes the All America singly at prices shown). . 

Rose Selections, our outstanding novel- 

ties for 1944, and many expert-selected, 

money-saving offers. Send for it at once 

—order promptly. State second choice, 


if possible. 


»* * 
(For roses at single prices shown, enclose separate memo, please) 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 403, Penna. 
Please send items checked below. I enclose $.... to cover cost of gre 
offers checked, which will be sent me POSTPAID, GUARANTEED TO BLOO 


[] #1—1944 STAR GUIDE, FREE [] #6—3 Miniatures, $2.10 


0 #2—4-Star H.T. Roses, $3.00 ( #7—4 Floribundas, $3.35 
1 #8—VICTORY GARDEN 

C] #3—12 Hybrid Teas, $8.25 DEX, FREE 

1 #4—24 Hybrid Teas, $16.25 1 #97, Victory H.T. Ros 

C) #5—Half-Price Offer, $1.00. ] #10—3 Climbing Roses, $3 


ALL STAR ROSES ARE‘ * 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM x 














ENG 
FOR YOUR 


1944 
FLOWER GARDEN 


Better Order Now 


(MINIATURE DAHLIAS / 

Warf plants 14 
= not m 

Bloom’ 2c bordere Ign “ 

Psi a Or less in Gieaee 

LLA ighe 

cng each, $3.60 AE Brigne 

ROYA i ' 

each, Pyh for’ sp ink-orange, 40¢ 
LUE BONN Vi 

each, $4.59 for joy °let-blue, ” 












SYLVAN 
$4.50 for «oP red. 50¢ each, 4 oy 


Collection Offer 
5 tubers, } each o 
10 tubers, 2 ea. of 
25 tubers, 5 each 


f above, $2 
above, $3.75 
of above, $9 











National Colors 
Grow to _ 
‘ e ; Plant eve 
straight 4 ft. — April 25 for 
f blooms. 

Red. $1 for 10 


















succession oO 


COMM. KOEHL. 


100. 
aaa OF ORLEANS. White. 
tee for 10, $7 pet 100. wee 
PELEGRINA. Near Blue. 

10, $9 per 100. 
7 hite — ane 
“1 Red—W 
— Blue Collection 


0 each of 3 above 
$2.70 

h of 3 above 
$6.25 


bulbs, 1 
” varieties, 






75 bulbs, 25 eat 
varieties, 











Complete 1944 Seed Annual 
Free on Request 


Simp Wale. 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York & 















Branch Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. mae M..J. - 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’ 


Rival Claims of Greenhouse Owner 


To the Editor: 


ONGRATULATIONS to Walter F. Getz- 

half, (Wise.) (February p. 62), but 
I hope he doesn’t claim that his little 
greenhouse is the finest, bar none. I'll 
grant that when it is real cold and snow 
lies thick, that a greenhouse is a wonderful 
place, as a temperature of 56 to 60° ona 
cold day feels like the tropics. 

Some years ago when on a February 
day we had 12 inches of snow and the tem- 
perature was below wero, a visiting British 
florist, alas now dead, came to my home 
and with his son agreeing, he declared that 
my 18 by 8 foot lean-to was the greatest 
mass of bloom he had ever seen packed in 
so small a space and grown there. The show 
varies a little from year to year, but in 
the past ten years or so, this little house 
has never been without color summer and 
winter with the big display from Christmas 
to June. I grow everything in pots and 
don’t grow even one Mum plant for inside 
blooming. 

I like Homer G. Kelley’s “I Wish It were 
Mine” (February p. 71), but what I 
wouldn’t want is the outdoor pit. To be 
grubbing around such a little box when 
the temperature is below zero or when 
there is a foot of snow to be cleared away 
if anything goes wrong, would not suit me. 
In view of the war and its restrictions, 
I’m grateful I chose a coal burner and 
enclosed it in a shed which gives ample 
room to work and space for one ton of 
coal. I don’t even have to enter the boiler 
room from the outside nor do I enter the 
greenhouse through the garage to which 
it is attached. The greenhouse has its own 


door at the east end, and inside at the west 
end I go down 4 steps under the bench 
into the boiler house. The boiler, a small 
Arcola, will hold the water at any tem- 
perature I set it and in coldest weather, 
set at 160°, it burns 8 hours, keeping the 
greenhouse at 50 to 54°, depending on the 
wind, and also heats the garage to around 
40 degrees.—T. A. WEsTON, (N. J.) 


How to Dissolve Corrosive 
Sublimate Quickly 
Dear Sir: 


AM fully aware that corrosive subli- 

mate (bichloride of mercury) has gone 
to war and is not easily obtained today, 
but after experimenting with various other 
chemicals and preparations for dipping 
corms to control gladiolus thrips, I have 
come to the conclusion that the good old 
corrosive treatment is the only effective 
treatment for that gladiolus gremlin—the 
thrips. 

My plantings are outside of town and 
are isolated from other gladiolus plantings. 
I raise gladiolus and other flowers as a 
hobby on a three-quarter-acre plot along 
with many vegetables. 

Eleven to twelve hours of my day are 
spent in the office of a nearby 100 per cent 
war industry. My garden is my relaxation. 
But—between planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting I have very little time to spare 
and never have been able to find time to 
spray my glads for thrips. 

In 1939 and 1940 I had no thrips. Treat- 
ment used? Corrosive sublimate. In 1941 


and 1942 I used a different preparation 
(Continued on page 192) 





T. A. Weston backs up his greenhouse claims with this picture taken on February 6, 1944, 
Orchids were taken down from the roof hooks while making the picture 
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To you who are looking forward with pleas- 
ure to getting at your garden, the Coldwell 
Chemical Crops System offers the oppor- 
tunity to begin your gardening now. Don’t 
think you have to wait until spring. With 
this simple unit you can begin today to grow 
your seedlings indoors — nourishing them 
chemically as commercial growers have done 
for years. Then when the seedlings are ready 
you will have hardy, healthy, more produc- 
tive plants to set outdoors. 

Starting your garden from seedlings grown 
in the Coldwell Chemical Crops unit has 
these obvious advantages: 

» 1. Controlled nourishment—better root sys- 
tem—hardier, healthier, more productive 
plants. 

2. Earlier seedlings plus sand pot growth 
means earlier crops. Unit will grow all 

| — seedlings for one 25’x 50’ Victory Garden. 

3. Freedom from soil diseases and pests. 

4. No dirt—a clean system—no mess. 

5. The Unit may be used for more than one 
crop of seedlings. Also for flower seedlings. 
Continuous profitable use means economy. 

The Coldwell Chemical Crops System gives 

you absolute control over the nourishment of 

your seedlings. All the elements found in the 
richest soil are there in the proper propor- 
tion. With this system you bring the food 
elements in solution right to the clean, sterile 
sand and mica bed, in a slow and continuous 
flow from the time the seed is planted until 
the subsequent seedling is set out in your 





GROW YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS WITH 
THE COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM 





garden. Thus you conserve the plant’s energy 
and a sturdier root system develops. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM 


The Coldwell Chemical Crops System lays no 
claim to magic. No Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
wonders springing up over night. It does 
promise, however, hardier, healthier, more 
transplantable seedlings, more productive 
plants in a shorter growing period. It is a 
simple system. It comes to you as a com- 
plete unit. 


WHAT THE UNIT CONSISTS OF 


1. A strong, sturdy wooden seed bed, with 
reservoir and catch basin ~ 22 inches by 
12 inches. 

2. Clean, sterile, graded sand properly mixed 
with mica. 

3. Four packages of chemicals to which water 
is added to make up the solution for nur- 
turing the seeds and subsequent seedlings. 

4. A chemical “thermometer” that deter- 
mines the strength of the solution with 
instructions for its use. 

5. A complete and descriptive booklet co-n- 
piled by one of our best known authorities 
on growing plants without soil. 

This booklet was especially prepared as part 

of the Coldwell Chemical Crops System unit. 

It tells you how to mix the nutrient solution. 

It contains explanations as to the various 

stages seedlings pass through, and how to con- 

trol their growth in the Coldwe]l Chemical 

Crops‘System unit. 


SEE THE COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM AT YOUR HARDWARE, SEED OR DEPARTMENT STORE...OR WRITE TO 











Plant seeds. Fill reservoir with 
nutrient solution. 









































Empty catch basin inte reservoir 
daily, according to instructions. 


Transplant seedlings to pote and 
water with solution. Replant bed. 





Transplant pots and box to Victory 
j Garden. 
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HARDY PHLOX 


Plant early for 
bloom | this 
year. July to 
frost. 


Large field 
grown ‘roots. 
All plants 
labeled and 
shipped _post- 
paid. 

















Special Introductory Offer 


All eight fine large-fiowering varieties......$2.00 
Any four for $1.00 


AFRICA—brilliant carmine GEO. STIPP—zglowing sal- 
red. mon. Lighter eye. 

BLUE BOY—best dark blue. ———— bril- 

P a scarlet, 

DAILY SKETCH—light sal- SAN ANTONIO — beautiful 


mon pink. Dark eye. plum red, 
E. '. FARRINGTON—large VON LASSBU RG—tall pure 
bright pink. white. 


GIANT FLOWERED HIBISCUS 


Grows four to five ft. tall. 
6” to 8” flowers. Very 
hardy. Starts blooming in 
July. Will bloom first year. 
Thrives in clay or black 
soils, Partial shade or full 
sun. Bushy, excellent for 
borders and _ backgrounds, 
Assorted colors range from 











white, through light pink 
to deep red. Fine large 
roots. 

6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 
50 for $5.00 PREPAID 











ASPARAGUS ROOTS Grow your own fresh, tender, 
luscious asparagus tips. Easy to grow. Plant our fine two 
year old roots. Complete cultural directions with each order. 
Mary Washington variety. Delicious flavor, rust proof and a 


planting will last several years. 
12 for $1.00 25 for $1.85 100 for $5.50 


CUSHION OR AZALEA CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Dwarf, early flowering, growing into a large cushion of bril- 
liant, long lasting flowers. Planted now will bloom this sum- 
mer. Very hardy. These have been and are now the sensation 
of the garden plants for late summer and autumn bloom. 
Red Cushion, Pink Cushion, White Cushion, Bronze Cush- 


jon, Yellow Cushion. 
8 fine plants $2.00 Any 4 for $1.00 
lemon lillies. Easy to 


HEMEROCALLIS = pypria 
Large flowers, very showy 


grow. Will bloom first year. 


and desirable. Thrive in almost any location. Perfectly 
hardy. 
BAY STATE—large glistening yellow, 4 ft. July, 


J. A. CRAWFORD—apricot. 4 ft. Late June. 
CRESSIDA--tall, brilliant flame. August. 
Dr. REGAL—rich orange yellow. May. 


Assortment 4 very choice varieties $1.00 prepaid. 


DELPHINIUM 


Special offer of fin- 
est varieties. Plant 
early for bloom this 
summer. We offer 
large field grown 
plants. Strong and 
vigorous. 


8 fine plants 
asstd. $2.00 


Any 4 for $1.00 


BELLADONA—light blue, very fine for cutting. 
Very dependable. 

BLACKMORE & LANGDON—finest English strain, 
tall, very large and finest colors. Sometimes called 
the hollyhock strain. Very showy. 

PACIFIC HYBRIDS—new and very fine. Tall 
spikes, large flowers of various colors. Most of 
these are fully double. Very dependable, 


Real Bargain—PERSIAN LILACS 


Fine well-rooted plants, 1% ft. tall. Grown on own 
roots. Very hardy. Graceful arching branches, dense 
foliage and long, plume-like flowers varying from 
pale lilac to wine red. We send assorted colors. 
Bloom very young. This variety grows & ft. tall. 
Fine for hedges and screens. Order now at bargain 
prices. Shipment will be made at proper planting 
time. 


6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 50 for $5.00 
PREPAID 
ORDER NOW We are shipping now, but can 


reserve your order for later shipment, 


Free price list:—Hardy Phlox, Delphinium 
Fruit plants, Fine Shrubs, Perennials. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 190) 


each year according to directions and had 
thrips. In 1943 I reverted back to corro- 
sive treatment and had no thrips. This 
has also been the experience of a few other 
local Glad Fans. ‘This year I hope to again 
use the corrosive treatment. Yes, thank 
you, I still have some corked up in a bottle 
and ready to go. 

There are two objections to corrosive 
sublimate as I see it. One is that it does 
retard the growth and cause slightly later 
flowering, which must be considered if one 
is planning to exhibit at the annual show. 

Secondly, this material dissolves slowly 
regardless of how warm the water is. I 
solved this problem by obtaining a glass 
beaker such as is used in chemical labora- 
tories. These are heat resistant and inex- 
pensive. Next I appropriated, only tem- 
porarily, the electric base from my wife’s 
coffee maker. I measure out the correct 
amount of corrosive sublimate, add a little 
water and hurry the dissolution by boiling 
it with the heat from this small electric unit, 
and it’s dissolved in a few minutes. Beak- 
ers come in different sizes but mine is large 
enough to dissolve 2 ounces at one time 
and I have enough for two batches of water 
of 7 gallons each, using half of the dis- 
solved solution in each 10 gaHon jar that 
I use for dipping.—Marvin J. ELENBAAS, 
( Mich.) 


Everblooming Climbing Roses 


To the Editor: 


EWIS J. CULLEN, Feb. p. 64, seems to 

have had experiences somewhat similar 
to my own in regard to everblooming climb- 
ing roses. There seem to be very few real 
everblooming climbers available, indeed 
some authorities say they hesitate to call 
any climber everblooming. That a few are 
remontant is about the best we have except- 
ing New Dawn and Dr. Nicolas. The latter 
is newer and perhaps not tried out all over 
the country but two vines planted here in 
November, 1942, grew and bloomed well in 
1943. To me it looks promising. Blaze 
does very well, both for me and a neighbor. 
Dr. Eckener, classed by Bobbink & Atkins as 
a shrub rugosa, has been giving me much 
satisfaction for seven years. It is really 
a pillar rose and makes about 12 feet of 
growth. It is a cross of Hybrid Tea and 
Rugosa, which has resulted in giving a 
bloom of Hybrid Tea form, beauty and fra- 
grance on a yine of Rugosa sturdiness and 
hardihood. It blooms early, before Mary 
Wallace and Dr. Van Fleet, its beautiful 
semi-double bright pink blooms borne both 
singly and in clusters sometimes on stems 
almost 3 feet long. It reblooms many times 
during the summer and fall, although not 
so profusely as in June. Every one who 
sees this rose falls in love with it at first 
sight and if I could have but one rose it 
would be my choice. Fragrance, to me, is as 
important as form and color in a rose, and 
when these can be had in a climber of 
great hardiness as this one is, what more 
can be desired. 

In November, 1942, I planted Golden 
King, a rose of the same type of breeding as 
Dr. Eckener. It wintered fine, grew well and 
gave me a number of beautiful large light 
yellow roses, semi-double and fragrant. It 
is too early to make too many claims 
for it but I have faith that it will perform 
much as Dr, Eckener has done. 

In November, 1943, I planted Brownell’s 
Orange Everglow and I will be watching 
it with much interest this season. Our 


winters are sometimes quite severe so I 
think it would be hazardous to _ plant 
Climbing Teas. Doubloons winters all right 
for a neighbor but, of course, it is not an 
everbloomer. Mercedes Gallart is classed as 
hardy everblooming. I would like to know 
more about it. It really does require both 
time and money to experiment and when 
one is getting on the shady side of life it 


is no wonder we seek some short cuts.— 
(Mrs.) R. E. Ricuarps, (Ind.) 
Dear Sir: 

FTER reading Lewis J. Cullen’s letter 


in the February issue, I decided to write 
of my one year’s experience with everbloom- 
ing climbers. 

Last spring, I bought some climbers, and 
really did not expect any bloom from them 
at all. 

New Dawn, from Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio, had blooms off and on all summer, 
very much like Van Fleet in manner of 
blooming, and at the same time sent out 
some long new runners. 

Doubloons had a few blooms, the 
just before freezing weather. 

Summer-Snow completely covered 
with bloom, in fact, it bloomed very like 
a floribunda, but did not send out 


last 


was 


any 
long runners. 

Dr. J. H. Nicolas bloomed all summer. 
Beautiful big pink blossoms as_ beautiful 


and even larger and more double than a 
lot of Hybrid Teas. I was delighted with 
it. All these last named roses were from 
Jackson & Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 

Perhaps these climbers would have put 
out better canes if they had not 
allowed to bloom the first year. However, 
they put out as long and healthy canes, 
if not more so, than the Thor and Hercules 
and Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, which were 
planted at the same time 
everblooming. 


been 


and are not 


I planted all these roses in dee) holes, 
partly filled with well rotted manure, then 
top soil, in full sun. This winter I covered 
them because with the temperature going 
down to 40° below some winters even Dor- 
othy Perkins gets killed back. 

This summer I am looking forward to a 
long fence with splashes of color along it. 
At least I’m hoping!—(Mrs.) W. Brayton 
Hammon, (N. Y.) 


Cream-O-Gold Sweet Corn 
To the Editor: 


WAS very interested in the list of vege- 
tables that were recommended to use 
for freezing, (February, p. 83). If you 
have a garden and raise any sweet corn, 
may I humbly suggest that you try, along 
with your. usual preferred varieties, some 


of Henderson’s ‘“Cream-O-Gold” (Peter 
Henderson, 35 Cortlandt St., New York 


City). It wasn’t mentioned in the list for 
freezing.—Mary D. CRAIGMILE, (Ind.) 


Error in Book Price 


To the Editor: 


HANK you very much for the very fine 

review of our book, “Trees and Shrubs 
for Pacific Northwest Gardens,” which ap- 
peared in the February, 1944, issue. Evi- 
dently through some error, the price was 
given as $3.50. The price is $3.65 (plus 
11 cents sales tax within the state of Wash- 
ington) plus 6 cents postage—CaroL L. 
GRANT, ( Wash.) 


































ALIES 


These “old reliables” of the 
garden easily establish them- 
selves in any soil, in either 
sun or shade. They grow and 
bloom with practically no ccre and are 
disease-resistant. 

Daylilies are useful in perennial borders, 
among shrubs, and in foundation plantings. 
As a screen for an unsightly view the 
luxuriant foliage is unexcelled. 


CONRAD WEISER COLLECTION 


. Paste . 
Sat ts Gane ie 5 plants 
July- 
Aug. for $3.25 
Linda. 


Fulva Maculata. Copper-yellow. 
Bicolor pastel. July-Aug. 
Rajah. Red and pale orange. Aug.-Sept. (1 of each) Value $4.45 


POPULAR ALL-SEASON COLLECTION 


Tangerine. True tangerine. May-June. 
Serenade. Pastel yellow and pink. June. 


D;.untless. Pastel yellowish orange. July 
Midas. Orange. July. 

Bojou. Orange and red. July-August. 
Fulva Maculata. Copper-yellow. July-Aug. 

oy ane Summer Hybrid. Orange. July- 
ug. 


BOTH COLLECTIONS COMPLETE FOR $7.00 


FREE: OUR 1944 DAYLILY BOOKLET 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


BOX 344 


WEISER PARK 
PENNA. 


June. 


7 plants 
for $4.25 


(f of each) Value $5.55 


| 

















MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK — a new 
rose of surpassing beauty and elegance, 
voted the outstanding rose novelty for 
this year. Daintily shaped petals clasped 
in long, spiral buds unfurl slowly, culmi- 
nating in limpid, canary-yellow flowers of 
perfect proportions. Hardy, free-bloom- 
ing, luxuriant dark-green foliage. The 
rich rose perfume will delight you. A 


flower of many virtues that make it 
supreme among yellow roses. 
$2 each $20 a dozen 








postage and handling costs. 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


1944 All-America Winner 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


The Commander’s Rose 





NEW “MUM” MME. CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK—finest ‘‘mum”’ 
also hardiest. Firm petaled, bad-weather- 
resisting; two-inch double blooms. Flow- 
ering late August, September. Coloring 
chrome and cadmium yellow, soft-tinted 
old gold with undertone of rose. 

Dozen $8.50 


Three $2.75 


WAYSIDE’S FAMOUS BOOK-CATALOG—Never a more 
beautiful floral catalog! 184 pages with more than 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations — full of detailed cultural information and 
advice. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover 


in our collection, 





DOUGLAS MacARTHUR — this rose 
sensation of 1943 is a beautiful new ever- 
blooming rose of fine proportion and ex- 
ceptional color — hardy, vigorous and 
flowers prolifically. The strong bushes 
send up numerous shoots topped with 
superb flowers, healthy foliage. Long, 
graceful, tulip-shaped buds open slowly 
into glorious flowers of rose, gold and 
salmon exquisitely blended. Thrives in all 
sections of the country. 


Price $1.50 $15 a dozen 


| Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 





——__ 
—__-_ 
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ROLL-AWAY BARROW —For toting gorden. paraphernalia ee , 
‘ just tip forward to unlood. Hooper, 20" wide, 31" long, 13" 
deep, holds 109 Ibs. Subsiential tard w-od, natural varnish finish, 
cod tithe. see's ci ace ee er iwc bes 0 ede OS $9.95 
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SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT—Analyze your soil for better garden 
results! 50 individual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 






‘| acidity. Chart shows needs of lawn grasses, flowers and vege- 
» V for tobleg. Leatherette case, complete instructions. ........ $4.75 ° 
. 4 e Deluxe Model for making 200 tests. $22.50 
My 1s 
a ~, . 


<—HAND PUMP SPRAY—For banishing insects 
and vésts in hard-to-get-at places. Use liquid 
‘insecticide, Ideal for spraying climbing roses 
or watering newly planted seeds, etc. Plastic 
pump and nozzle, rubber tubing. | gt. capacity. at 
° $2.35 , . 


ee ae easier pi —— il pain Ait cg OO gsi 





PLASTIC GARDEN HOSE—> 
Don't fret about the rubber: 


shortage—the Plymouth all- 
plastic hose is more durable, 
withstands higher water pres- 
sure. 50 ft. length weighs only 
6 Ibs.! With plastic couplings. ' 
$13.50. Plastic nozzie. 73¢ , ‘REQUEST SPRING BOOKLET “G’’ 


_ QUALITY FOR OVER 96 YEARS 





{All tems sent trans- 
portation collect) 





APRIL, 1944, 









Your Garden of Verse* 


The Gardens of Norfolk 


Some of your gardens are spacious and 
formal, 

Patterned like shawls from the Orient’s 
looms ; 

Roses, gardenias, pour forth all their fra- 
grance, 

Rich as the scent of a caliph’s proud 
rooms. 


Some of your gardens are little and homely, 
Glowing like fresh fruits, with color all 
gay; 
Marigolds, zinnias, pansies, adorn them, 
Fresh, with a sweetness like newly 
sunned hay. 





Boxwood, crepe myrtle,—there’s shadow 
and brightness; 
Green fern and cactus,—there’s softness 
and thorn. 
Out of this pattern of manifold gardens 
Your spirit to better all gardens is born. 


—DorotHy BIDDLE 


Honeybee 


All summer long the honeybee 
Must work at honeying; 

From hive to flower, from flower to hive, 
He’s always on the wing. 


That he’s a useful, thrifty sort 
Of worker is the truth; 

But I must say his temper’s short, 
His manners are uncouth. 


If I but touch a hollyhock 
He rises in his wrath; 
With mumbling and with bayonet 
He clears the garden path. 
—Eva WILLES WANGSGAARD 





Grandma’s Green Thumb 


“Grandma has a green thumb,” 
Mother told Aunt Nell. 

I wondered long what made it green, 
And if she ought to tell. 


I looked at Grandma’s fingers, 

When Grandma came to call. 

I saw her thumbs were just like mine; 
They aren’t green at all. 


I asked, and Grandma told me, 
“Green thumb” means just to know 
How to plant seedlings in the ground 
So all will thrive and grow. 

—Mavp E. UscHoLp 





Faith 
He said he had no faith, 


Yet each recurring morn 
Expectantly he watched 

To see a new day born. 

No faith? When greening buds 
Swayed soft in April’s breeze, 

He was the first to seek 

The pale anemones. 

—JESSIG GARRAWAY GERMAN 


Orchids and Marigolds 


Orchids bloom with cool restraint 

Yielding perfume rare and faint. 

Marigolds, botanie yoo-hoo, 

Lavish heavy fragrance, ph-e-e-w! 
—FLORENCE JANSSON 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 











VICTORY 


COLLECTION 


Hardy Garden ROSES 





















from P EAS to 
POTATOES 


All Roses listed below have 
proved their superiority. 


CRIMSON GLORY (Patented)—A deep vivid crimson 


shaded ox-blood red. 


Every vegetable 






grows better— 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 


faster with a ck oak 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 


complete GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE (Patented) — “A 


plant food 


* 
€ 
e 
+ 
. 
: 
: ECLIPSE (Patented)—The long streamlined bud is of 
new shade of red such as is seen on old tapestry. 
PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
. MADAME JOSEPH PERRAUD — “Enchanting Nastur- 
4 2 tium buff straying to luminous shell pink at petal edges.” 
PRICE: $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
. ORANGE NASSAU (Patented)—Inner petals coral-red 
with bright orange-buff reverse. 
PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
| \F matter what you grow in PINK DIAMOND (Patented) — The large, bright pink 
you grow it—you'll get better results if you : 
; 
z a 
: ; 
: 
; - 
: 
: 
q 
: 











your Victory Garden—regardless of where en a Pete cede ee aa per dozen. 
R. M. S. QUEEN MARY (Patented) — Rich glowing 
feed a complete plant food. That’s a fact salmon pink with orange base. Buds are long and pointed. 
: : : PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
proved many times by scientists and gar- 
den experts. 
Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer is a 
complete plant food. It supplies all ele- 
ments vegetables must get from the soil. 
Helps them mature faster, grow bigger and 
richer in minerals. That, too, is a fact .... 
proved by thousands of successful gar- 
deners. 
Give your garden the “extras” of this 


complete plant food. Feed Vigoro Victory 
Garden Fertilizer regularly! 


If purchased as a collection, this $9.00 value for $7.50. 
Delivered at planting time from dormant. stock. 


The 25 cents for our new catalog may be deducted from 
your first order. 





POPULAR 
TEN 


ROSE 


Ones 


1 Oo PLANTS 
SPECIA 
Choose these ten hardy field- -grown roses for starring 


roles in your 1944 garden. This is a fine collection of 
“fool-proof” varieties. 









Ai Your Dealer’s Now! 
Vigoro—the square* L 
meal for lawns, flow- 


KL dag 
ers, shrubs and trees. WV COEF ta 
Products of LC ypene ORO 


SWIFT & COMPANY ORY G5: 








WHITE: Kaiserine; Madame Jules Bouche 

YELLOW: Golden Dawn; Mme. P. S. DuPont 

PINK: Betty Uprichard; Pink Dawn 

RED: Etoile de Hollande; Glowing Carmine 

BRONZE: Condesa DeSastago; Mrs. Sam McGredy 
If purchased individually—Price: $1.00 per plant; 


$10.00 per dozen. Delivered at proper time from 
dormant stock. 


Ste) ae 15) 
MADISON, N.J. 
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Giant 
gQuits 


FROM 


MIDGET TREES 


GOLDFARB’S Extra Dwarf Fruit 
Trees revolutionize home fruit 
growing. So small that you can 
pick nearly all the fruit with- 
out a ladder, even when the 
trees mature, and such fruit! 
Superior in size and quality to 
fruit from big trees. 


APPLES ON 
MALLING ROOTS 


Grafted on root stocks 
of famous strains, selected 
by the East Malling Re- 
search Station, England. Hardy, Early 
bearing. Very Dwarf. 

2-Yr., 212 to 32 ft. high... .$3.75 

3-Yr., 3 to 4 ft. high...... 5.00 
SUMMER-—Yellow Transparent; Red As- 
trachan. FALL—Fameuse (Snow) ; Jona- 
than. WINTER—Red Deliciows; North- 
ern Spy; Gravenstein. 


DWARF PEAR TREES 


Grafted on Hardy Quince Stock 

2-Yr., 21/2 to 31 ft. high... .$3.25 

3-¥r.. 3 to 4 &. high...... 5.00 
SUMMER ——Clapp’s Favorite; Bartlett. 
FALL—Beurre Bosc; Seckel; Doyenne 


de Comice, “queen of pears”. 


BERRIES, Quick-Bearing 


Bundled into con- 
venient units for 
the small home. 
Unusually attrac- 
tive prices. 
RASPBERRIES -— 
Cumberland (Black 
: Sweet) — Earliest 
i and rated best of 
all “Black Caps”. Large berries. 
Latham—Rich, red color; large size; 
early. Hardy; generous producer. 
Bundle, 10 of one variety, $1.00 


NEW INTRODUCTION—Indian Summer 
Everbearing Red Raspberry——Large ber- 
ries. Beacs large crop in early summer; 
repeats in the fall. Limited stock; order 
at once. $2.00 per Doz. 
CURRANTS—Perfection—Best Red Cur- 
rent for the home. Large, juicy berries; 
big, heavy-yielding bushes. Much prized 
for jams and jellies. 

2-Yr. Plants, $1.50 per Bundle of 3 
BLACKBERRIES—Eldorado—Large ber- 
ries; fine flavor; excellent quality. Very 
productive through a long season. 

75c per Bundle of 5 

BOYSENBERRY—Sensational new hardy 
fruit. Giant, gorgeous wine-colored ber- 
2 and very juicy. Largest berry 
of all. 








$1.00 per Bundle of 5 
GOOSEBERRIES Downing—Best known 
variety. Large pale green berries. De- 
licious, cooked or canned. 

Bundle of 3, $1.50 
ASPARAGUS — Martha Washington — 
Highly rust-resistant. Crisp; delicious 
when cooked. Fast growing, many stalks 
to a crown. 

10 to a Bundle, 60c 
RHUBARB-—Victoria—Standard old vari- 
ety. Early; tender. Green stalks. 

Whole Roots, 3 to a Bundle, 60c 
Red McDonald—Sensational new Rhubarb; 
requires much less sugar. Bright red 
stems. 

Strong Divisions, 75c Each 


ONION SETS—Red and Yellow Globe. 
55c per lb., POSTPAID. 

Please send full remittance as we cannot 
ship C.O.D. Minimum order, $2.00. 


Trees and Plants will be shipped Express 
Collect. Onion sets Postpaid. 


2 @OLDFARB... 


AMERICA'S LARGEST FLORIST 


162 East 57 th Street. NEW YORK 22.4¥ 
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Let’s plan new flower shows for 1945 — There is dollar 


profit in Victory Gardens — Spray your 


NOTHER season has 
passed in which home 
gardeners have been 


denied the inspiration and _ stimulation 
born of the great spring flower shows. 
With one or two notable exceptions, there 
have been no spectacles of prim formal 
gardens and rambling woodland paths to 
plunge one headlong into planning and 
planting the better gardens we all dream 
about. 

To delay the resurrection of spring 
flower shows too long is not good policy. 
We have had two years in which to let 
our ideas about shows lie fallow. Now is 
the time to make new plans along new 
lines so that the shows of tomorrow may 
sparkle with originality and beauty like 
an April garden refreshed by a spring 
shower. 

Any mention now of spring shows will 
bring forth, no doubt, the old complaint 
that people are too busy with war work 
to plan shows, or that suitable exhibition 
space is not available. Whereas these ob- 
jections might apply to the great shows 
of pre-war days, they need not be an ob- 
stacle if shows are scaled down to meet 
wartime limitations. Elaborate gardens, 
generous prize schedules and spectacular 
feature exhibits may have to be set aside 
for now and more emphasis be placed on 
educational features which are designed 
particularly to answer urgent problems 
of new gardeners or those adventuring in 
new phases of gardening for the first 
time. 

Many civie problems may be given 
proper publicity at spring shows next 
year. Proposed designs for memorial 
plantings should be featured as well as 





shade-trees 


post-war projects for community beautifi- 
sation. In localities where rows of smal! 
homes for war workers have been built, 
individuals will need instruction in land- 
scape planting. The combined efforts of 
civie and horticultural agencies can bring 
about a satisfying solution to these prob- 
lems. 

It will take time to restyle flower shows 
to fit new quarters and new trends. It is 
urgent now that organizations responsible 
for these shows should set the wheels in 
motion. 


OME Victory gardeners I know keep 

rather careful records of the cost of 
growing their vegetables and the value of 
the harvest, estimated on the basis of local 
market prices. An accurate record of 
this kind would be positive proof of the 
real profit in growing one’s own vege- 
tables. 

A survey made by the Extension Serv- 
ice of Colorado State College revealed 
that gardens in that state ean produce 
an income of from 600 to 1000 dollars an 
acre, with a top retail value of produce 
grown in an intensively cultivated plot 
in excess of 2,000 dollars an acre. This 
is a high figure, but I would not be sur- 
prised in the least if some reader of this 
magazine could beat it by a comfortable 
margin. 


HERE is a favorable inventory of 

arsenical insecticides so that govern- 
ment objections to their use for the pro- 
tection of shade trees, nurseries, lawns and 
golf courses have been withdrawn. This 
is good news for with some other kinds of 
insecticides in short supply, arsenie will 
fill the breach. Many trees and shrubs, if 
ravaged by caterpillars for several years 
in a row, may be permanently weakened 
and thus be exposed to the deadly work 
of borers.and other pests. Anyone own- 
ing valuable trees should arrange to have 
them sprayed this spring and so forestall 
any possibility of pests getting out of 


hand. 


This weathervane of a boy and girl on a 

sled was designed to represent his neighbor's 

children, writes John E. Bernier of New 

Bedford, Mass. He made this vane from 

heavy rust proof metal cut by hand with 

aviation snips. Who else has a weather- 
vane picture? 














RICHARDS 


GARDENS 
e Baby Phlox e 


These are well established crown or root cuttings which will grow 
in your gardens and produce some blooms this year. Make Your 
Garden Dollars Buy more by ordering some of these fine Baby Phlox. 
Due to the fact that they are grown in cold frames outdoors they will 
not be available until May I5th. We cannot accept orders for them 
after June [5th so hurry in your order and plants will be sent to you 
parcel post prepaid as soon as they are ready to transplant. 


AETNA—tTall strong grower and of superb deep scarlet color. 
AFRICA—Lustrous deep carmine red with darker eye. 

ANNIE LAURIE—One of the best new salmon-reds. 

B. COMPTE—Rich glossy French purple. Prolific bloomer. 

BARON von DEEDUM—Deep reddish-pink with glowing red eye. 
BARON von HECHERON—Salmon Red with attractive light eye. 
*BLUE BOY—Rich purple-blue. 

BLUSHING BRIDE—Deep rosy-pink with red eye. 

BORDER QUEEN—Massive well formed heads. Deep watermelon pink. 
CAROLINE VANDENBURG—Neartest to blue color to be found in Phlox. 
CHEVALIER—One of the best new Phlox. Flashy red. 

COUNT ZEPPLIN—Large white blooms with vivid bright eye. 

DAILY SKETCH—Large flowers of light salmon pink with carmine eye. 
E. I. FARRINGTON—Color a delightful salmon shade with darker eye. 
ENCHANTRESS—Large deep pink. 

ETHEL PRITCHARD—Soft lavender which blends well with other colors. 
*EVA FORESTER—Giant blooms of salmon rose. 

*FLASH—Rich dark red with orange-scarlet center. Tall. 

*FRAU ANTON VON MATNER—A brilliant cherry red. 

GEORGE STIPP—A truly outstanding Phlox of glowing salmon-coral. 
*HARVEST FIRE-—A brilliant salmon orange. 

HAUPTMANN KOEHL—Deep rosy-red-unfading. 

*JULY LIGHTS—A brilliant carmine red with blood red eye. 

LEO SCHLAGETER—One of the brightest and flashiest of all red Phlox. 
LILLIAN—Unusually large trusses of charming soft pink. 

MAID MARION—Shining pink-lavender with silvery eye. 
*MOONLIGHT DREAM—Semi-dwarf white. 

MORGENROOD—tThe glorious rosy red of sunrise. 

MRS. JENKINS—Beautiful clear pearly white. 

MRS. SCHOLTEN—Rich bright coral. Vigorous grower. 

NANA COREULA—Deep lavender. Good grower. 

PAINTED LADY—Loved for its silvery-pink color and deep eye. 
PRIME MINISTER—Pinkish white, brilliant red center. 
RHEINLANDER—tTall growing, salmon pink. Red eye. 

ROSEA SUPERBA—Light pink with red eye. Large florets. 
ROSENBURG—Rich French purple. Prolific ‘grower. 

ROYAL PURPLE—Large flower heads of satiny purple on long stems. 
SALMON GLOW-—Robust growth and blooms of deep salmon. 
*STARLIGHT—Orchid with white eye. 

*TIGRESS—Brilliant new coral-salmon' shade with golden sheen. 
VON HOCHBERG—Deep blood-red color and assured blooming quality. 
VON LASSBURG—One of the most colorful, sturdy growing white phlox. 
WM. KESSELRING—Rosy purple with distinctive eye. 


*Outstanding New Varieties 


YOUR CHOICE OF ABOVE VARIETIES 
6 of one kind 65c; postpaid 
12 of one kind, $1.10; postpaid 
12 Mixed, Unlabelled, Our Choice, $1.00 


FREE Our new catalog gives complete listing and descriptions for all 
the plants we grow. Write for your copy today. Save Money! 
Buy 1 yr. plants from Richards Gardens. 


Richards Gardens 


Box F444 





Plainwell, Michigan 











ou Garden ee e 


FOR ABUNDANT FOOD 


pLanT FERRY 'S seeps 


When folks garden for food they want results— 
results in the form of bountiful crops. High pro- 
ductivity starts with good seeds—without them the 
good earth cannot produce. 


For 87 years, Ferry’s Seeds have been known for 
their dependability and high productivity. Con- 
stant research and experimentation — thousands 
of trials for trueness to type and tests for germina- 
tion made annually—all of this is done to check 
the ability of Ferry’s Seeds not only to grow, but 
to produce vegetables high in flavor and yield. 


Plant Ferry’s Seeds—dated for your protection— 
and “Let the Good Earth Produce.” 





“MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN" is a brand new 
pocket-size booklet containing a handy 
“How-and-When” chart to guide you 
through every stage of gardening— 
planting, cultivation, insect control, 
harvesting. Complied by nationally- 
known garden experts. Ask your 
Ferry’s Dealer for a free copy. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 SAN FRANCISCO 24 





You Will Find On Display At Your 
Local Dealer’s A Full Assortment Of 
Variaties Of Ferry’s Seeds Espe- 
cially Selected For Your Locality. 
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PHLOX SY 


LVESTRIS 


(Plant Pat. 615) 


Just at the time whén the Victory gardeners are wishing for some flowers to brighten their grounds—something that 
will provide color and beauty with little care—we offer this new Phlox Sylvestris. 

Imagine individual florets the size of a half dollar, the color a beautiful light crimson, the mossy cushion-like plants 
forming a veritable blanket of gay color in your spring garden, and you have a perfect picture of this splendid dwarf 


plant. 


It is a “must” in every garden. The new flower stems with fresh blossoms grow taller, thus concealing the 


faded blooms and giving the plant an always-fresh appearance. 


EASY TO GROW 


And who says that isn’t an advantage in these days? Every- 
one wants flowers in wartime, but no one has much leisure 
to grow them. Phlox Sylvestris provides the answer. The 
plants grow about 6 inches high and 15 inches across in 
just ome season, increasing and spreading rapidly. New 
plantings are quickly made by dividing the clumps in spring 
or fall. 


EARLY TO BLOOM 


In early spring, before the trees begin to bud, the foliage 
of this plant becomes a deep rich green, and the flower 
stems begin to appear. Each plant is covered with them, 
and the bloom keeps coming on for a month to six weeks. 
By the time of the last spring frost, the whole plant is a 
mass of color. Can be planted outdoors as soon as ground 
can be worked. 


Plant - « - on banks, as a ground-cover. 
- - - to carpet trail or path edges. 
PHLOX 


to edge beds and: borders. 
SYLVESTRIS .. 


- - - to brighten rockery and wall gardens. 
- to lend beauty and charm to your window box. 
















ORDER TODAY! Piants have been 
sheared back fo retard their bloom, but 
as this is an exceptionally early bloomer, 
do not expect a profusion of flowers until 
next season. 














a rg ‘j E 


most 


frilliant 


OF ALL 
DWARF PHLOX 


USE THIS COUPON: 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville -- Georgia 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville, Georgia 








$2.50 pe 
$8.50 per 50, 


124 





PRICES 


12 for $2.50 
50 for $8.50 
100 for $15.00 


r doz., 
$15 per 100 






Gentlemen : 








I enclose $ . for which kindly send 





mé¢ ..«Cheavily rooted plants, postpaid. 






Finest of all dwarf Phlox, Nivalis Sylvestris. 







Name 
Address. 
City 
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The arrangement of 
the floral parts of the 
Passion Flower have 
given it religious sig- 
nificance for several 
centuries 


THE PASSION FLOWER 


By HARRY STANTON TILLOTSON, (Penna.) 


that the Passion 
Flower, 
strikingly 
blooms were discov- 
ered among the 
jungle growths of 
tropical America, in- 
terested the Spanish 
“conquistadores”’ and 
excited and overawed 
many of their fol- 
Nor has it sinee failed to interest 
horticultural inelinations who 


2 | . | T is little wonder 


when its 
beautiful 





lowers. 
those of 
admire uncommon types of flowers and 


delicate color combinations. 


No doubt the Passion Flower would 
be more frequently seen in American 
gardens were it not for the fact that 


most of the species are of tropical origin 
and, of course, lack hardiness in all 
but the mildest sections of the country. 
However, there are two North American 
species that have proven hardy as far 
north as Pennsylvania and their possible 
range may be somewhat greater. These 
two species, Passiflora lutea and P. inear- 
nata, will stand a considerable degree of 
cold without harm. 


The latter species, with flesh-colored 
petals, is sometimes called ‘*‘ Maypop’’ 
and is found quite frequently tangled 


among the cotton plants from Virginia 
southward. Its edible fruit about the 
size of a plum or a small hen’s egg is 
‘ather insipid in taste but is relished 
by some. 

I have, for several years, euwltivated 
the Maypop without protection in the 
latitude of Philadelphia. One character- 
istic of this climbing plant is its lateness 
in starting growth and its tendency to 
send up shoots from its wide-spreading 
root system many feet from the main 
plant. These growths may be separated 
from the root and easily propagated as 
new plants. The Maypop seems to be 
singularly free from serious insect dam- 
age except for that inflicted by the vora- 
cious Japanese beetle. The infestation 
of this insect, however, is of compara- 
tively short duration and interferes little 
with the free-blooming habit of this 
vigorous species. 


Greenhouse species of Passiflora are 





* The Passion Flower of the Jesuits. A fantastic con- 
ception published in Parkinson’s *‘Paradisus Terrestric”’ 
in 1629, 


propagated either from cuttings or seeds, 
though the latter appears to be the usual 
method. When cuttings are used, they 
are usually taken from late winter to 
April and are placed either in shaded 
cutting beds or in small pots. A mixture 
of equal parts of sand, loam and peat 
is used and if the cuttings are kept 
shaded and moist they root quite readily. 
When strong roots are formed, the new 
plants are potted off in a porous mixture 
of cow manure, leaf mold, loam and sand. 
Greenhouse Passifloras thrive best in a 
warm, moist atmosphere and during 
active growth need a night temperature 
of about 65 degrees. They will not do 
well in stagnant air and the greenhouse 
must be ventilated on every favorable 
day. 

During the winter resting period, the 
plants may be eut back and the tempera- 
ture reduced somewhat until active 
growth begins again in spring, when 
the soil should be renewed. Attacks by 
the mealy bug, red spider and thrips are 
sometimes troublesome. Probably Passi- 
flora pfordti, P. prineeps, P. edulis and 
P. cxrulea are most widely grown for 

(Continued on page 232) 
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By Gory E. Lourne 


PRIL is the month of feverish activ- 
ity in the garden. Even the long- 
experienced gardener, who gets a 

jump on the spring rush by doing all 
possible preparatory work in the fall, 
wonders if he can keep up with all the 
jobs that demand attention as spring 
opens. 

Spring cleaning. This is the first thing 
to get on with as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Where the climate makes it advis- 
able to delay the final uncovering of 
plants beyond the first official day of 
spring, complete the removal of mulches 
and other protective coverings before 
new growth stretches and becomes un- 
duly soft. A rainy or cloudy day is ideal 
on which to fully expose the plants 
again, especially choice evergreens. The 
same also applies to roses. With these 
it is well to wait for a day or two after 
the removal of the coarse covering be- 
fore levelling down the soil mounds, or 
tying up any climbers that had been 
brought down to earth for the winter. 


Spraying. Where scale insects have 
been pestering lilacs, euonymus and 


other shrubs, the most effective time to 
spray for their elimination is when the 
plants are dormant. In some sections 
there is still time to do this. Miscible 
oil, diluted according to directions on 
the container, or commercial lime-sul- 
phur diluted 1 part to 9 parts water, are 
the standard sprays. Apply thoroughly 
in a mist-like spray. 

Pruning. Old bony specimens of lilae 
and other deciduous shrubs may have 
their vigor and good form renewed by 
eutting them down to within a few 
inches of the ground at this time. 
Usually, many more shoots start than are 
necessary, so rub out the weak and poorly 
placed ones when a few inches long. 
The time to prune late-flowering shrubs 
such as Rose-of-Sharon and ‘‘Pee-Gee’’ 
Hydrangea is before new growth’ starts. 
On the other hand, many of the so-called 
French hydrangeas flower but lightly or 
not at all if severely eut back in spring. 
After a severe winter there may be lit- 
tle choice in the matter. 

Shrubs in general should be looked 
over for the removal of dead or broken 
branches, but with early-flowering kinds 
the main thinning out or shortening back 
is best deferred until just after flower- 
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ing. Red and yellow-stemmed dogwvods, 
grown primarily for the colorful effect 
of their stems in winter, should have at 
least all two-year wood cut close to the 
ground, and the strongest of the one- 
year shoots shortened about one-third. 
Delphinium. Set out young plants in 
deeply-dug soil enriched with thoroughly 
rotted manure well turned under for 
the roots to work to. Established clumps 
may be readily divided when the new 
growth is about an inch high. To control 
the pesky mite which distorts stems and 
flowers, apply a thorough dusting of fine 
sulphur to the tips of the shoots as they 
start, and repeat at about 10-day inter- 
vals until the flower spikes show. 
Chrysanthemum. The strongest hardy 
chrysanthemums should be divided every 
year, but moderate growers may stand 
for two years. The best time for this 
division is when new growth begins to 
perk up in spring. Select the strongest 
parts and no more than 3 shoots to a 
division are necessary. A single well- 
rooted piece will make a good bushy 
plant with two or three pinchings before 
midsummer. The easiest way to grow 
them is 12 to 18 inches apart in rows 
spaced 24 to 30 inches apart. From here 
they can be transplanted to the flower 


border in late summer for display if need 
be. 


Flower border. Complete the tidying- 
up as soon as possible, and if obtainable 
seratch in a sprinkling of bone meal or 
other fertilizer. Vacancies may be filled 
in with young nursery-grown perennials. 
Consider trying some new kinds but do 
not discard tried and true favorites en- 
tirely. Established clumps of late-flow- 
ering kinds may be divided when new 
growth .s just starting. Loosen the soil 
a foot or more deep, work in plenty of 
old manure or leaf mold, and plant 
firmly. For best effect plant mostly in 
groups of three or more of a kind, and 
aim at a rather informal arrangement. 

Roses. Spring-planted roses sometimes 
fail if drying conditions of sun and wind 
prevail in April. Plant as early as pos- 
sible, in deeply worked soil well en- 
riched with rotted manure or other good 
organic material. Plant firmly, with the 
roots well spread and the knuckle on the 
understock barely covered. Prune se- 
verely, back 3 to 4 inches from tae soil. 


Then, to guard against drying out, cover 
the stems with a little mound of soil for 
about two weeks. 

Pruning established bush roses should 
be completed when the leaf buds are 
ready to start. Keep in mind that weak 
growth does not produce flowers, so re- 
move it entirely. Shorten the strong 
shoots to a stout bud with five or more 
buds showing below. The season’s battle 
against diseases which afflict the ‘‘ Queen 
of Flowers’’ may well be started with a 
dormant spray:of commercial lime-sul- 
phur, 1 part to 9 parts water, where there 
is yet time to apply it before growth 
starts. 

Seed sowing. Hardy annuals may be 
sown outside where they are to flower 
as soon as the soil is workable. If the 
soil was well prepared last fall so much 
the better for final results. Sweet Peas 
should be put in first. Others that do 
well sown early are alyssum, California 
and Shirley poppies, cornflower, cosmos, 
and larkspur. If frame space is available 
half-hardy kinds such as China aster, 
marigolds, and zinnias may be sown for 
earliest bloom, being readily trans- 
planted in May. Seedlings of the dwarf 
types of dahlia may also be started in 
the frame at this time and ean be de- 
pended upon to make a good display and 
provide abundant cut flowers in late 
summer. 


Dig for 
VICTORY 





ORE people than ever before are 
preparing to grow vegetables 
in home gardens and community 

plots. In many sections, April affords 
the first opportunity to make. a start 
with the hardiest kinds. The natural 
feeling to rush the sowing and planting 
on the first warm day should be curbed 
until the soil is dry enough to crumble 
when worked. Keep off it when sticky is 
old and sound advice, but be ready to 
make the first sowings just as soon as 
conditions are right, for April weather 
can be very fickle. 

A well dug soil in which a 2 to 3-inch 
layer of rotted manure or other good 
organic matter has been turned under 
insures a good foundation. A light ap- 
plication of lime is needed about every 
fourth year to keep most soils in tune 
for vegetable growing. On land newly 
brought under cultivation outside a lime- 
stone area, a rather heavier application 
is advisable the first year. A fair dress- 
ing would be 10 pounds of ground lime- 
stone to 100 square feet if the soil is of 
light texture, and 7 pounds hydrated 














lime on the same area if on the heavy 
side. It should be worked into the top 
3 inches and not be mixed directly with 
manure or fertilizer. Where bulky fer- 
tilizer is not obtainable for turning un- 
der, a brand of pulverized animal manure 
or commercial fertilizer may be raked in 
as the soil is made ready for seeding, 
3 to 5 pounds to 100 square feet being 
about right. 


Peas. Where space permits, peas may 
be the first sowing. A good crop of this 
nutritious vegetable is something to be 
proud of. To get it calls for a well- 
drained loamy soil, preferably one that 
has been deeply dug and enriched with 
rotted manure the previous fall. Smooth- 
seeded varieties are a little hardier, but 
some prefer to delay sowing for a few 
days to enjoy the extra quality of the 
‘‘marrowfats’’ or wrinkled varieties. 
Dwarf kinds are best suited for small 
gardens, but with plenty of space and 
brush or netting available, the tall kinds 
will be found more productive. It is well 
to avoid over-crowding. Open a trench 
6 inches wide and 3 inches deep, scatter 
the seeds so as to be about 2 inches apart 
and cover about an inch at first. Keep a 
sharp eye on the plants as they grow and 
spray or dust with nicotine on the first 
sign of aphis. 


Good onions. The pungent onion is a 
‘“must’’ in most households, and there 
are those who prefer to eat them raw 
out of hand. For extra early use plant 
a row of sets 2 inches apart and barely 
covered. After a few weeks every other 
one may be pulled and used as scallions, 
leaving the rest to mature into fair sized 
bulbs. Seed should be sown as early as 
possible in well pulverized and _ nicely 
firmed soil, spacing the rows 1 foot apart 
and thinning the seedlings to stand about 
3 inches apart. Bulbs of super-size are 
grown from seed started under glass in 
February, and planted out in April in 
specially prepared soil, spaced 6 inches 
apart in rows 18 inches apart. These 
giants do not keep as well as the others. 


Root crops. A small sowing of radish, 
beet, carrot, and turnip may be made 
as soon as conditions permit, choosing 
early varieties. To save space radish 
may be sown thinly with beet and will be 
out of the way before the beets are 
ready. Beet seedlings are readily trans- 
planted when small. Sow earrot and 
turnip thinly and cover lightly in rows 
2 inches apart. Thin to stand about 2 
inches apart, as pulling will start before 
the roots are of full size. Parsnip is a 
long-season erop and siow to germinate. 
A few radish seeds will serve to show 
the rows and allow of seuffle-hoeing to 
kill early weeds. Allow 15 inches be- 
tween rows and thin to 6 inches. Avoid 
the use of fresh manure for root crops, 
for the result will be lush tops and mis- 
shapen roots. 


Kohlrabi. This curious member of the 
cabbage tribe comes between root and 
leaf vegetables, the edible part being the 
swollen stem resembling a turnip. A few 
early plants raised under glass may 
be set 4 to 5 inches apart in the row, 
or seeds sown outside and transplanted 
er thinned in the row. Pulled when 

(Continued on page 221) 











How to Grow Tomatoes 





This illustration shows the proper 
method of band fertilizing tomatoes. 
The stake indicates the spot where the 
tomato plant will be placed. The fer- 
tilizer is then “banded” in a trench 
214 inches to either side of the stake, 
4 inches deep and 16 inches long 





After the fertilizer has been laid, the 
trenches should be closed. In place of 
the marker, set out a healthy plant. It 
is advisable to add one pint of water 
to each plant when “setting out.” Com- 
mercial “starter” 
water helps the plant take root early 





Tomato plants, once firmly rooted, 
should be tied securely to the stake 
with soft cotton tape one-quarter to 
one-half inch wide. The cotton tape 
will not break the skin of the plant 
and, even when firmly tied, will per- 
mit plenty of freedom for plant growth 


As the plants grow, “break out” over- 
grown “suckers” by snapping them 
sidewise. Note healthy growth of plant. 
These Marglobe tomatoes are treated 
with a straw mulch under which a 
nitrogen fertilizer was applied at the 
rate of 3 pounds to 100 square feet 





William E. Lyons, Firestone Garden 
Supervisor, demonstrates the difference 
in growth of identical tomato plants 
when band fertilized (left) and when 
fertilized by the regular “broadcast” 
method (right). Band fertilized rows 
yielded 30 to 50 per cent more fruit 


Dry rot, the scourge of amateur tomato 
growers, is brought about by irregular 
moisture conditions. Straw around the 
base of the plant, laid over a nitrogen 
fertilizer, will keep the fruit in good 
condition through dry and difficult 
growing seasons with little watering 


Courtesy The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


solutions dissolved in . 
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DELPHINIUM 
From Seed to Seed 


By L. G. BRUGGEMANN, (Mass.) 


Eastern Vice-President, American Delphinium Society 


ET us put first things first—the seed. 
Practice no economy here. If you 
want fine flowers, start with the 

best seed you can get. Nature does not 
supervise the bees which provide normal 
pollination. Better seek delphinium seed 
over which every care possible is exer- 
cised to provide a product which will 
be true to type. So do not hesitate to 
pay the price for, after all, if you spend 
three dollars for 100 seeds and get two- 
thirds to germinate and one-half to make 
mature plants, that’s only at the rate of 
six cents a plant. And my figuring is 
very conservative. 

Seeds may be sown at two different 

times of year, February-March, indoors, 
or in August, outdoors. 


Late winter sowing. For February- 
March sowing, a greenhouse is preferable 
though many people are successful in 
growing seedlings indoors where condi- 
tions are not too dry or temperature 
not so high as to make spindly and leggy 
plantlets. Sift together sand, leaf mold 
or granulated peat and good garden soil 
in equal parts. I prefer using clay seed 
or bulb pans to wooden flats. 

Put about one teaspoonful of Semesan 
into a gallon of water. Sprinkle this 
on both the seed pan and the soil mix- 
ture. The soil may have been put into 
the pan already and all sprinkled to- 
gether. Cover with newspaper over 
night, then air for 24 hours before plant- 


ing the seed. Of course, eare should 
be used not to contaminate the soil 
after disinfecting with Semesan, and 


soil should be crumbly before sowing 
the seed. Also put a pinch of Semesan 
into the seed envelope and shake until 
the seed is uniformly coated with the 
powder. 

Now seatter seed evenly on the pre- 
pared soil and press it in lightly. Cover 
the seed with a sprinkling of clean dis- 
infected (with Semesan) sand. For 
about 15 minutes, place the seed pan in 
water which reaches half way to the top. 
Then cover the pan with a piece of 
glass and newspaper and keep in 65 to 
70° temperature until ‘germination has 
taken place (about 10 days). As soon as 


growth starts, take off the glass but 
do not expose to strong sunlight or 
drying winds. Cooler temperature is 


now preferable, thus hardening off the 
seedlings as quickly as this can be done 
safely. 

There is a method of germinating seed 
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in sphagnum moss, which ma- 
terial is not conducive to the 
growth of damping-off fungi. 
A layer of sifted moss is put 
on top of the soil in the seed 
pan, then the seed, then more 
sifted moss, and finally sprin- 
kled. Seeds have no trouble 
in pushing through this light 
material. This method is used 
very successfully by commer- 
cial growers although I have 
not yet tried it myself. 

Seedlings from later winter 
sowings may be transplanted 
into flats and later into a eold- 
frame where protection should 
be given against hot sun and 
wind, so that sturdy plantlets 
may develop. Be slow on stim- 
ulating growth with chemi- 
eal fertilizers; give them nothing for 
at least two months, then only balanced 
fertilizers in light solution (level tea- 
spoon to gallon of water) as often as it’s 
needed. 

Good strong plantlets should be avail- 
able for planting into the garden by 
the first of August and they should live 
through winter with only the protection 
of about a half inch of coarse sand over 
the crown and around the plant. This 
protects the crown from slugs and the 
ground from frost heaving. 


August sowing. In the second system 
to follow—planting in August—the same 
soil preparation should be used. Sow 
the seed in rows about 3 inches apart, 
placing the seeds one-half inch apart in 
the rows. Disinfect the seed bed and 
the seed as recommended for winter 
sowing. Shade the bed with burlap and 
slats until the seedlings have pushed 
through the ground. Then give them 
air, but protect them against hot sun 
with muslin tacked on frames, or with a 
slatted frame, and from heavy rains 
with glass sash. Seedlings grown in cold- 
frames from August sowings may be 
left there through the winter with a 
covering of one-half inch of coarse sand. 
When the seedlings have made sturdy 
plants the following spring, they may be 
planted out into their permanent loca- 
tions. Thus is completed the seed- 
through-seedling stage except to mention 
that it is well to spray several times 
with Bordeaux mixture as a safeguard 
against blight. Also keep all diseased 
leaves nipped off. 
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Mr. Bruggemann practices what he preaches. These are 
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growing in his garden 


Preparing garden soil. To prepare the 
garden to receive seedlings, I like to put 
in plenty of well rotted manure, 6 to 
8 inches of it. Dig deeply and put it 
down under—about 20 to 24 inches deep 
by trenching. Then cover this with old 
sods, turned bottom side up, followed by 
good top soil. Then I rake in a heavy 
application of bone meal and put on 
more top soil. The final top soil is 
sprinkled with a mixture of two-thirds 
ground limestone and one-third sulphur, 
more for hygenie purposes than anything 
else. Thus there is a beautiful founda- 
tion of moisture holding humus into 
which the roots can travel, and a clean 
surface. 


Setting-out seedlings. Plant seedlings 
with the crown at the ground level. Do 
not let the plants dry out and protect 
them against wind and hot sun until 
good growth starts. When plants are 
established and growth is well started, 
a light top dressing of a good balanced 
fertilizer may be raked in. That’s enough 
for the first year. 

The February-March seedlings of the 
previous year will have fair sized spikes 
this summer, and the August planting of 
the previous year may show small spikes 
before frost. 

In fall, when frost has killed top 
vrowth, cut it off clean to the ground, 
dust the crown with Bordeaux mixture, 
put half a shovel of coarse sand over 
each plant and then they’re ready for 
winter again. 

I prefer to set plants 3 feet apart in 

(Continued on page 224) 














SHALL WE GROW FRUITS? 


HE answer to this question seems 

perfunctory, because every plant 

used for ornament has some sort of 
fruit. As a rose crank I have had to take 
account in the last several years of the 
fact that rose hips, which are fruits of 
course, are supposedly good to eat—al- 
though I never made the suggested soup 
out of them—and their consumption is 
highly advocated because they are pre- 
sumed to be extremely rich in Vitamin C. 


(I ean’t help wondering how I ever 
managed to get along into my ninth 


decade of life without knowing the differ- 
ence between a vitamin and a shoehorn!) 

For some time I have felt that our 
Victory Gardens, which of course rest 
definitely on the fruits of certain food 
plants that grow, are incomplete unless 
they take into account and into produe- 
tion the fruits we can have either on trees 
or on bushes of various sizes, to say 
nothing of the lowly ground-covering 
strawberry, the desirability of which needs 
no advocacy on my part. 

At the outset I have a confession to 
make. When in 1909 I began to live at 
Breeze Hill with its then sententious de- 
scription of “two acres of San José seale 
with a house attached,’ I had fruits in 
mind. I wanted trees, of course, and I 
inherited several tremendous Buffum pear 
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trees and a half-seore of sour cherries. 
The family thought, however, was that we 
wanted everything else, including even 


potatoes. We started out to get these 
fruits by rather careful planning and 
planting. I even got excited over an 


espalier I had seen somewhere, and did 
plant some German trees, carefully spread 
out and tied to the rather elaborate foun- 
dation wire fence required. Other fruit 
trees were planted, dwarf pears, plums, 
sweet cherries, and even peaches, the lat- 
ter because a part of my boyhood work 
had been tied up with the marketing of 
carefully grown peaches on my father’s 
place, to say nothing of several acres of 
grapes as carefully prepared and mar- 
keted. 

The man who began to make Breeze Hill 
a home had loved pear trees and had 
planted them in many kinds. Without 
care they had all been killed by seale 
save the two Buffum trees previously men- 
tioned. He had also gone in heavily for 
grapes, and in fact had at least twenty- 
five acres of grapes on the slopes of his 
home place. Being shown by my grand 
landscaping engineering friend Warren 
H. Manning that the natural axis of the 


place ran through the living room of the 
old house, it was extremely pleasant to 
find that some few grapevines still remain- 
ing were at a right angle to this axis line, 
There were eleven of these old grapes 
which I found on investigation had been 
planted in 1858, the year before I was 
born. These were in bad order, to be 
sure, and a most unfortunate fire en- 
gineered by a careless helper destroyed 
some of them. I have nevertheless one 
or two of the old veterans alive, and I can 
certify that they bear exactly the same 
and exactly as well as the new vines I 
promptly put in to give me a little vine- 
yard. 

Loving various grape flavors, I went 
beyond the preferences of my predecessor, 
who knew only Concord and Delaware, 
and took into the new vineyard those I 
liked, as | recommend anyone to do who 
undertakes grape growing. There are 
reliable tradesmen who will tell him about 
the grapes that can be provided at no 
great expense which will extend the sea- 
son, the flavors and the beauty of the 
crop. I confess with some chagrin that 
I do not see the beauty of the crop at 
Breeze Hill, because to keep off the hun- 
gry robins we seem to have over-en- 
couraged we must bag every bunch, which 
means that the grapes can be earried 





Apple and pear trees in bloom dominate the spring gardens at Breeze Hill, and for ornamental purposes alone they should be freely planted 
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along many weeks beyond their ordinary 
maturity and the season stretched out al- 
most until frost comes. 

Just a final word about grape planting. 
It can be so managed that shade can be 
had from the tall vines possible to grow 
provided the proper balance is reached 
between shade and fruit, both at one time 
hardly being practicable. If a spot 1s 
to be shaded, do it with a Niagara grape, 
and let some bunches hang, but do not 
expect them to be the kind of grapes the 
scouts earried to the Children of Israel 
after their first visit to Canaan! 

The tree plantings were all such as met 
the prescription above hinted at, but I was 
wise enough to leave plenty of space be- 
tween the trees, in which strawberries 
went naturally and produced desirably 
and promptly. A prouder person than 
myself when I took in boxes of strawber- 
ries before breakfast, sometimes with no 
more than eighteen or twenty berries to 
the quart, could only properly exercise 
himself by becoming a candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination! 

It isn’t difficult to have strawberries. 
Even after they had all been crowded out 
by the growth of the trees and the roses, 
I brought them back again last fall, and 
pot-grown plants, put in the ground in 
early September, actually showed some 
fruit before frost, and will, Heaven per- 
mitting, gladden us this season. I want 
to suggest these pot-grown plants, and 
further suggest that well-enriched but not 
over-enriched soil is an essential for the 
home fruit garden. I have seen straw- 
berries that went all to great leaves and 
did not produce any fruits by reason of 
over-stimulation. 

But we had to have raspberries, both 
black and red, as well as gooseberries and 
eurrants. All came along pleasantly and 
successfully, and again there are these 
days enterprising nurserymen who have 
good sorts based on the findings of that 
creat fruit place of the East, the New 
York State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
which are safe to plant. It may be that 
there will be quarantine difficulties relat- 
ing to gooseberries and possibly currants, 
and these I won’t deseant upon. I do 
know that there is an ever-bearing red 
raspberry which begins early and keeps 
on long. I also know that there are grand 
black raspberries, and again going back 
to my middle age I am this year going 
to know more about blackberries them- 
selves, with an experiment in the direc- 
tion of the gigantie boysenberries, yielding 
to the advertising lure of the nurseryman. 
There isn’t any particular difficulty about 
any of these fruits, and I suspect that 
the best thing for the amateur to do is to 
make his own mistakes, profit by his own 
experience, and thus set the stage for his 
own suecesses—he doesn’t need to have 
any real failures. 

On the tree fruit end any respectable 
home garden wants to have cherry trees, 
but the planter must be warned that the 
sweet cherries make great trees which can 
nearly erowd him out of house and home 
if he has limited space. If he plants them 
he should do so with the clear knowledge 
that after a while he may have to cut 
them down as I have done, or give up 
more of the garden than he ean afford. He 
may be encouraged in this direction by 
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the fact that the robins and the other 
birds are mighty good harvesters and, 
at least at Breeze Hill, are guaranteed to 
make the first and nearly the entire pick- 
ings as fruits ripen. I am fond of birds, 
but I wish I might get a sort of compro- 
mise with some of them! 

If one plants pear trees, as is quite 
important, he will need dwarf trees, and 
he can’t do better than to find room for 
the daintily flavored and very prolific 
Seckel which pro’uees soon and abun- 
dantly of fruit sweeter and richer than 
any honey. He may add Bartlett not 
only to eat but to ean, and as many others 
as he is disposed to do after he has read 
what the nurseryman has to say about 
them. 

But I am forgetting apples? In these 
days of cold storage, quick freezing, and 
wonderful transportation refinements he 
may not want to undertake to rival the 
apple growers who produce a polished 
product which he doesn’t have to spray 
but only to eat. Yet if it is a home fruit 
garden he will want something for early 
applesauce as well as pies, and he can get 
them with a tree of Yellow Transparent 
or Wealthy, to be followed by MeIntosh 
or one of its relatives. If he has space 
and ambition, he ean grow any of the 
winter varieties and can carry over the 
fruit in storage, as I have done. 

Apple trees seem to me to frame the 
home fruit garden and may be planted 
with that in mind. I am quite sure that 
the average ambitious man, or probably 
woman, will plant too many trees and they 
will grow too fast, but they ean always be 
cut down, and in the meantime the sheer 


pleasure of growing them and having 
them has been served. 

I have not mentioned peach trees be- 
cause there seems to be some reaction 
against home peach crops, though I grew 
up with the Crawfords, Elbertas, and the 
like, and ean still in retrospect enjoy the 
gorgeous fruits that could be raised. There 
can just as well be apricots and plums, 
spaced out with relation to the fact that 
they will not last so long as the apples 
and the pears. And I have just under- 
taken in my old age to actually grow a 
nectarine, the smooth-skinned peach, that 
I hope will give me something to crow 
about if and when I get it. 

All this fruit growing data is suggestive 
and tentative. I do not have any hard- 
and-fast rules such as I ean boil over 
with in relation to roses, except that 
everything will need to be sprayed, and 
sprayed, and then sprayed. I have men- 
tioned the bagging of the grapes, and that 
means that the Japanese beetle doesn’t 
bother me, for I don’t mind him sitting 
on a bag! All the other fruits will need 
a winter spray as they get on, and then at 
least one summer spray. The apple trees, 
if there are to be more apples than the 
maggots which come from the codling- 
moth, will need repeated spravings, done 
with particular care as to time and cir- 
cumstances, which I suspect is why most 
of us feel like growing our apples in Vir- 
ginia, New York, or Oregon! 

But on the whole I want to propose a 
real fruit attempt. It will be worth while 
se far as the fruit is concerned, and verv 
much worth while for the horticultural 
interest of it all. 





The Blood-Flower 


By Mary Dvuncomp, (Minn.) 


‘LL milkweeds are beautiful and we 
often wish we could grow them in 
our gardens if they did not develop 

into such rank pests. But there are a few 
which may be grown from seed which are 
useful not only in the garden but as pot 
plants in the house. Asclepias ecurrassa- 
viea rates high in this regard, for although 
listed as an annual, it responds well to the 
same treatment as we give our Oleanders. 
The seed is easily germinated by plant- 
ing it in small flats or boxes and letting 
the young plants get their first start in a 
sunny window. Do this in late winter. 
A good way is to use the halves of butter 
containers in which to start the seed. 
When ready to plant out in the sunny 
border, the cardboard box is easily torn 
away without disturbing the tiny plants, 
or just the bottom may be removed, leay- 


ing the sides as a protection. They will 
bloom the first year in the garden. 
It, like all milkweeds, grows well in 


the fertile soil of our Midwest, and while 
a sun-loving plant will do well in partial 
shade. It does better if given an average 
amount of water. 

In late fall before frosts, transplant 
it into a gallon container with sufficient 
drainage and rich soil, placing coarse peb- 
bles in the bottom of the pot. If lifted 


carefully, watered well and set in a cool 
basement until the shock of transplanting 
is over, it will go right on blooming in 
the house in a sunny window. During its 
blooming period it requires plenty of 
moisture as do all woody plants. 

Toward the end of winter it may be 
placed in a cool basement and allowed 
to go on the dry side, being watered only 
occasionally to keep it alive. In spring 
it may be used as a potted plant outside, 
best sunken in the soil in a place where 
it will get. plenty of water since its roots 
are so confined. In this way it may be 
more easily moved inside the next fall. 
Or it may be planted directly in the rich 
garden border where it will bloom beauti- 
fully all summer. 

This plant is easily grown from the 
characteristic milkweed-like seeds which 
form when grown outside if the season 
is long enough. The narrow leaves are 
attractive. The buds are like polished 
coral; the flowers are brilliant orange- 
searlet combined with rich golden-buff. 

Commonly known as Blood-flower, this 
Asclepias is a tropical plant but I have 
grown it for several years as a house 
plant. However, when room is limited 
it is easily carried over as a cellar plant 
until the next season. 








HE Pacific Coast is very rich in 

varieties of Iris and all of them 

are beautiful. Thirteen species 
are listed in Abrams Botany, but there 
are a number more either not botanically 
described or overlooked in classifying 
them. Enough, however, for those that 
are listed. 

Western Irises are alike in one thing, 
and that is their rooting systems. All 
have rather slender rootstocks which 
branch underground to make more or 
less dense clumps. I think that all of 
them would make large clumps if all 
conditions were right, and by large I 
mean clumps two or three feet across 
and solid. 

There are but two species which like 
wet lands, I. longipetala and I. missou- 
riensis. All of the others do best in 
fairly well drained soils and generally 
in open woods. 

It is not easy to arrive at any popular 
arrangement of these Irises which would 
allow a layman to distinguish them, yet 
to the eye they are really distinct. 

I am arranging them as follows: 

Section I. With rather heavy root- 
stalks. First of these is Iris longipetala 
which makes dense masses in wet places 
and at a glance is more like Japanese 
Iris. The stems are from 1 to 2 feet 
high and very stout. The bright lilac 
flowers are pretty yet not in first class. 

I. missouriensis is lower, with pale 
blue flowers variegated with white. It 
is nice yet not rated too high compared 
to the finer sorts. 


Section II. Low growing with very 
slender rootstalks. 


Western Irises 


in the left 





illustration are Iris californica, I. 


purdyi, and yellow innomaniata; the Iris at right is I. douglasiana 


Iris tenax is seldom over four inches 
high with the leaves a little taller. This 
very dwarf species has lilac-purple flow- 
ers of real beauty and rates as one of 
the prettiest dwarf Irises in America. 

Iris macrosiphon, also about the same 
size, has its very pretty bright blue to 
lilac purple flowers setting down amongst 
the foliage. 

I. tenuis, about twice as tall, has white 
flowers lightly blotched with yellow and 
purple. 

I. tenuissima is taller and blue, 

I. hartwegi has from four- to six-inch 
flower stems with leaves a little longer 
and varies greatly. As more often found 
it is light yellow with lavender veins. 
There are deep blue forms also. 

I. amabilis is very likely one of the 
forms of I. hartwegi. 

I. californica has from four- to six- 
inch stems and longer bluish foliage. 
The fine flowers vary greatly from place 
to place. In some regions they are deep 
blue, in others primrose-yellow, in still 
others golden yellow, while elsewhere 
they are in endless color variations va- 
rying from white through yellows to 
bronzes and blues. Secareely two plants 
are alike in such regions, especially is 
this true of my own home in Mendocino 
County. Luther Burbank said of this 
that he had not seen wider color varia- 
tions among hybridized plants. 


Section III. Leaves very glossy and 
handsome. Rootstalks medium slender. 

I, douglasiana is a very handsome spe- 
cies. The elt stems vary from 8 
to 18 inches in height and the long leaves 
are spreading and allow the flowers to 
show well. The colors vary widely. In 
some regions all are a fine blue, while 
in others they vary to cream and pink. 


I. purdyi has spreading leaves with 
red bases. In this type the stems are 
seldom over six inches high and the 
large flowers set down into the foliage 
but are still quite visible. The flowers 
are cream colored with yellow lines on 
the petal and purple ones on the claw. 
A flower of great beauty. There are a 
number of forms, one with much taller 
flower stems and yellower flowers. 

I. bracteata with very handsome glos- 
sy leaves has its flowers on six- to ten- 
inch stems either creamy or rich yellow. 

I. watsoniana is more like I. douglasi- 
ana and always blue. 

I. chrysophylla belongs with the slen- 
der rooted sorts and is white veined 
purple. 

This, then, is the roll eall of listed 
species, but they vary much in beauty. 
The very finest are I. tenax and macro- 
siphon as dwarfs, Iris ealifornica and 
chrysophylla in medium, and the entire 
group of glossy leaved sorts. Iris pur- 
dyi and I. douglasiana are hard to beat. 

These Western Irises are alike hardy 
to cold and conditions, yet there is a 
drawback to their culture. If you can 
once move and establish them, they will 
live for unnumbered years, enlarging the 
clump each year. They need but or- 
dinary soil of many sorts and no snm- 
mer water or care. The only thing is 
not to let them get too dense and that 
can be done without disturbance by 
striking a pick into the clump and lift- 
ing sections to be pulled out. But don’t 
lift them needlessly. 

Bare rooted sections do not handle 
too well. Sometimes, as with I. dougla- 
siana, they are easy enough while at 
other times they baffle you. 

Seedlings are easily grown and han- 
dled, and are sure to grow. 
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F glamour can be attributed to foods, 
] then the most glamorous of all foods 

are frozen fruits. They are the perfect 
dessert in themselves. They are the glori- 
ous topping for ice cream and sherbets. 
Frozen strawberry or peach shortcake 
served out of season always tastes like 
something fit for a king. Frozen rasp- 
berry ice turns a meal into a banquet. 

A home freezing cabinet or space in a 
commercial locker plant provides the 
means to economically enjoy some of the 
world’s finest foods—frozen fruits. But, 
in order to enjoy them to the fullest, you 
want to know as much as you possibly 
ean about the freezing of fruits and the 
varieties best adapted to freezing. 

The preparation of fruits for freezing 
is a relatively simple procedure, but when 
fruits are frozen without special prepara- 
tion, and thawed, a radical change occurs 
in their appearance, texture, flavor and 
color. Most all fruits require packing in 
sugar or syrup, or some other treatment. 
Without treatment, blackberries, for in- 
stanee, turn brown and become sour and 
flavorless; untreated strawberries, when 
thawed, become extremely flabby and lose 
a large proportion of their juice through 
“leakage” or “drip” besides becoming 
sour and flavorless. Raspberries, frozen 
without sugar or syrup, become very soft 
and lose their flavor; plums become very 
flabby in texture and so sour they are 
almost sharp. The cranberry is about the 
only fruit which ean be frozen suecess- 
fully without special treatment and vet 
retain its fresh color, flavor, and appear- 
anee, 

Even more marked changes oceur in 
tropical fruit frozen without sugar or 
syrup. Bananas turn black during thaw- 
ing. Whole oranges may break open and, 
upon thawing, become very flabby and 
bitter, losing their characteristie flavor. 

It is the tannin in fruit whieh eauses 
the darkening of fruit tissue when ex- 
posed to the air. This action is much the 
same as writing with ink (which contains 
tannin and an iron salt) which oxidizes 
and darkens, However, the sugar or syrup 
treatment (detailed procedure on treat- 
ment of fruit for freezing will be covered 
in a fortheoming article) has been found 
by food chemists to hold in check the 
oxidation of the tannin in fruit as well 
as helping to retain firm, fleshy texture, 
and characteristie fresh flavor. 

Varieties of fruit used for freezing af- 
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ultimate sueecess of the frozen 


fect the 
produet possibly even more than in the 
case of vegetables. The variety of fruit 


frozen means either success or failure. 
Certain varieties are much more changed 
by freezing than others; some varieties 
do not produce even a satisfactory frozen 
product, 

One cannot change varieties of fruits 
from year to year as one can change vege- 
tables. Once you have a stand of bearing 
fruit trees and mature berry bushes, there 
is little that ean be done about variety 
selection for best freezing results except 
to enlarge your orchard or replace non- 
productive trees and bushes with a good 
variety for freezing. Even then, it takes 
a few years before you can harvest a crop 
from your planting. 

If you do not have an orchard and are 
considering planting fruit trees and berry 
bushes, consider carefully now (before 
you plant) those varieties of fruits which 
will give the best frozen product so that 
when peacetime manufacture makes home 
freezing and holding cabinets available 
after the war, you will be equipped to 
take full advantage of this marvelous 
method of fruit preservation. There is 
no doubt in my mind that all those grow- 
ing surplus food will be preserving all or 
part of their food by home freezing in 
the years to come after the war has been 
won. 

If you now have fruit bearing trees 
and bushes, and are planning on preserv- 
ing your surplus fruit by freezing, it is 
advisable to consider the varieties of ap- 
ples, peaches, strawberries, ete., you are 
growing. Plan to freeze those fruit va- 
rieties which will give the best frozen 
product and plan to preserve the remain- 
ing varieties by some other method. 

In the ease of peaches, for instance, 
the Champion, the common white peach, 
is not well adapted to freezing. This va- 
riety turns very dark in freezing and 
thawing. Most of the white peaches are 
little better for freezing. On the other 
hand, many yellow varieties retain color 
and flavor well. Some yellow varieties 
such as the Sunbeam, never discolor. 
However, the Sunbeam variety is not a 
particularly good bearer, and so is not 
popular. 

In the accompanying table of varieties 
best suited to freezing, full information is 
given concerning the quality of varieties 
of all fruits. Here let us briefly consider 
the four most popular fruits and their 
varieties for freezing. 





Best Fruit Varieties 


for Freezing 







By DONALD K. TRESSLER 


Strawberries produce a delightful fro- 
zen product with the proper selection of 
varieties and right treatment in freezing. 
Those berries producing the best frozen 
product are ones which are uniformly 
deep red throughout, tart berries of firm 
texture. Pale berries of low acidity tend 
to fade and become more or less insipid 
on freezing and thawing. Large berries 
of coarse structure often collapse com- 
pletely on freezing and thawing and so 
become flabby and more or less shapeless. 

In the South, the Klondike berry gives 
the best frozen product. Second choice 
for strawberries grown in this section in- 
cludes the Missionary and the Blakemore, 
either one of which is good but not quite 
as desirable as the Klondike. 

In the North Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states, Vanrouge and Minnesota 
Seedling #1192 are excellent. Second 
choice includes Culver, Catskill, New Jer- 
sey Seedling #225, Clermont, Chesapeake 
and Dunlap (or Senator Dunlap, as it is 
sometimes called). Third choice for best 
varieties of strawberries includes Big Late, 
Howard Supreme, Fairfax and Dorset 
varieties. 

In the Middle West Dunlap and Minne- 
sota Seedling #1192 are superior to any 
other varieties. Culver, Catskill, New 
Jersey Seedling #225, Clermont, and 
Chesapeake are second choices. 

In the Pacifie Northwest, Marshall, Cor- 
vallis and Red Heart berries are superior 
to all other varieties. 

In Northern California, Banner or Mar- 
shall variety is best. And in Southern 
California, Klondike berry is the one 
commonly grown for freezing. 

The best raspberry for freezing is one 
deeply colored, firm and tart. In those 
areas where Cuthbert raspberry grows 
well, it is the best berry for freezing. 

In the East, Cuthbert raspberry is sub- 
ject to the mosaie disease and does. not do 
well. In this area the Viking variety is 
best for freezing, with Taylor and Lloyd 
George varieties ranking second. Other 


_ varieties in the East such as Newburgh, 


Latham, June, Cayuga, Marcy are very 
good for jelly and jam but are inferior 
for use for dessert purposes. 

In the Pacifie Coast area (California, 
Oregon, Washington) Cuthbert is the 
standard raspberry. Ranking second for 
freezing are the Washington, Viking, and 
Lloyd George varieties. 

Among the purple raspberries, Colum- 
bian and Sodus are excellent. They have 

(Continued on page 227) 
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Fruit Varieties Which Yield Highest Quality Frozen Product 


KEY: I—New England; 2—Middle Atlantic states; 3—Southern states; 4—Middle Western states; 5—California; 
6 — Pacific Northwest states; 7 — New York; 8 — New Jersey; 9? — Tennessee; 10 — Maine and Massachusetts. 











Stayman Wines 1, 2,4 
York Imperial 1 
Grimes Golden 1, 4 














Stark 7 
Cortland 7 














Cherries, Sub-Acid 


Royal Duke 7 
May Duke 7 
Montmorency 6 





Cherries, Sweet 





Cranberries 


All Varieties Freeze Well 





Curvents 


Gooseberries 


Geapes 


All Varieties Freeze Well 





All Varieties Freeze Well 


Muscat 6 
Thomas 3 








Peaches 


Hale Haven 1, 7 

J. H. Hale 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 
Heven 4, o 

Candoke 6 

Oriole 2 

Primrose 2 

Eclipse 2 





Kieffer 3 





Italian Prune 5, 6 


Jonathan 4 ol elie aint 
Blackberries and Dewberries Boysenberries 6 Loganberries 6 

Youngberries 6 y Harvest Eldorado 3 
Blueberries Concord 7, 8 ae a F Rencocas 6 

Rubel 7, 8 June 6 

Pioneer 7, 8 Concord 6 

Rancoces 7, 8 Katherine 6 

Cabot 7, 8 Jersey 6 

Jersey 8 Rubel 6 

Wild Low Bush 10 i 
Cherries, Sour Montmorency 4, 7 _English Morello 4, 7 





Riene Hortense 7 
(Poor Yield) 








Lambert 5, 6 
Bing 5 


Thompson $ Seediess 6 





Elberta 1, 3, 7 
Ideal 1, 7 
Massasoit 1, 7 
Marigold 1, 7 
Vedette 1 iy 
vuauey : 7 
Veteran 1, 7 








Redwing 2, . 
Damson 2, 4 
Yellow Egs 7, 
Italian Prune 2, 40 

















VARIETIES 
FRUIT - 
EXCELLENT VERY GOOD GOOD 
R Be 6 Gravenstein 7 
— Sc a's 2 Suaymen Winesep 6 Yellow Newtown Pippin 7 
Northern Soy 1,2 Jon Meintosh 7 
Wealthy 1,2 Yellow P Newtown Pippin 6 
Oldentors <a * Spitzenburg 6 
Rome Beauty 1 





Oregon Evergreen 6 
Lucretia 6 
Olympic a 


Adams 6 
Harding 6 
Cabot 6 


Grover Sam 6 
Alaska Wild 6 











| Late Duke 6 

| 

~ Bing 6, 7— 
Republicen 6 


né 
ecabene 5,6, 7 
indsor 
Lambert 7 


Muscedine 3 
| 
| Edligce 3 
Oriole 3 
Sunbeam 3 








Bartlett 1, 
Hall's Oa 3 





























an Prune 2, “ 7 
Stanley 2, 4 
Raspberries, Black Bristol 6, 7 Cumberland 6 
Cumberland 9 Plum Farmer 6 
Munger 6 
Gregg 6 
Raspberries, Purple Sodus 6, 7 Marion 7 
Columbian 6, 7 
Raspberries, Red Cuthbert 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10 Ranere 1, 6, 10 Chief 6 
Herbert 1, 10 Taylor 7 King 6 
Viking 7° Lloyd George 6, 7 Herbert 6 
Latham 2, 9 Vikings 6 Antwerp 6 
Chief 2, Cayuge 6 Utah 6 
Ranere (St. Regis«) 2,9 Latham 6 Marlboro 6 
Washington 6 Newb: 6 
Erskine Park 6 
Strawberries * Marshall 1, 6, 10 Howard 17 (Premier) 1, 4, 10 Big Late 7 
Corvallis 6 First Quality 1, 10 Howard Supreme 7 
Klondike 2, 9 Bliss 1, 1 — 6,7 
Vanrouge 7 Culver 7 
Howard ane q: 10 New Jersey #225 7 Lucky seine 2 
King Edward 1 Dunlap 7 cClintock #98 2 
Minnesota AB #1192 7 Clermont 7 + sons Lee 2 
Fruitland 2 Chesapeake 2, 7 Progressive 2 
Big Joe 2 Blakemore 2 Redheart 2 
Big Late 2 Howard Supreme 2 Missionary 9 
Blakemore 9 Klondike 2 Premier 
Gandy 4 Kellogg's Delicious 4 Gibson 4 
Kellogs's Prize 4 Pro ve 4 Kellogg's Marvel 4 
Eerly Jersey Gient 4 Parson's Beauty 4 Henderson 4 
Dunlep 4 Redheart 6 Aroma 4 
Ettersburg #121 6 











* For other varieties of strawberries and for varieties of apricots, figs, and nectarines suited to freezing, check with your Stete Agriculture! Experiment Station. 
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NE might date the first 
official reeognition of 
pink daffodils from that 
day in the spring of 1936 when the Royal 
Horticultural Society in England devoted 
a special dinner and evening meeting to 
them. Long before 1936 pink daffodils had 
cropped up among the new hybrid daffo- 
dils. In facet, some of them were shown 
before the turn of the century. It was not 
until 1936, however, that breeders in 
all parts of the world where daffodils 
could be raised began to pay more and 
more attention to the production of va- 
rieties with pink coloring. Today, eight 
years later, there is no longer any doubt 
that such varieties will soon be very 
numerous. 

To the amateur gardener, who roughly 
classifies his daffodils as either whites or 
yellows, the modern pink daffodil pre- 
sents an entirely new concept of what a 
daffodil can be. Even to me, a_ profes- 
sional daffodil grower and breeder, a 
field of our new pink daffodils in flower 
is a most thrilling sight to behold. In 
these new pinks we have an entirely new 
color. And more than that, we have in 
many of them a new perfection of form. 
For in the selection of parents for these 
new daffodils we have chosen not only 
those flowers which show the greatest 
promise of giving pink offspring, we are 
also choosing most carefully those flowers 
which give the best form. 

In breeding daffodils at this time, we 
can draw on the experience gained in 
some sixty years or more ef painstaking 
work; years that were use. to such good 
advantage by the many breeders in 
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Lovenest has a yellow cup edged pink 





By JAN DE GRAAFF, (Ore.) 


England, Ireland and Holland. It is those 
breeders who have given us those beauti- 
ful, well balanced show daffodils that are 
now gaining recognition in this country. 
By infusing these flowers with new blood, 
as one might eall it, we merely improve 
on the handiwork of these earlier workers. 
A better knowledge of genetics, a wider 
choice of breeding material and, last but 
not least, a wider market for our products 
have made our eventual success a little 
more certain. 

We are not sure who raised the first 
pink daffodils. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
after whom one of the finest pink daffo- 
dils has been ealled, was certainly a 
pioneer in the field. My grandfather, Mr. 
S. A. de Graaff, who before the turn of 
the century introduced such pink-flushed 
daffodils as Apricot, Watteau and Athalia, 
was another one. Furthermore, there have 
been many more daffodil breeders who to 
their intense surprise and pleasure found 
pink daffodils among their seedlings. To 
these earlier daffodil breeders the pink 
seedlings they raised were definitely noth- 
ing but good fortune. They did not aim 
to produce pink seedlings or, if they did, 
their methods were nothing but the hard 
road of trial and error. 

To us, working now, ‘with the ma- 
terial produced by these older growers, 
with case records available in many in- 
stances of what they used as pollen and 
seed parents, the picture is a great deal 
more clear. Let us look into the ancestry 
of what is, in my opinion, the best 
example of pink daffodils, that very 
beautiful Leedsii ealled Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house. We know that this flower was pro- 


Clear shell-pink Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 





PINK DAFFODILS 


duced by crossing Leedsii Lord Kitchener 
with a red-cupped seedling. Knowing 
Mrs. Backhouse’s work we also know that 
her red-cupped seedlings invariably were 
the result of crosses with Incomparabilis 
Will Searlett and that Will Scarlett is the 
result of a cross between a small yellow 
trumpet called Muticus and a Poeticus 
variety, probably Poetarum. In its turn, 
Lord Kitchener is a seedling of Leedsii 
Minnie Hume and Bicolor Weardale Per- 
fection and if we trace the ancestry of 
Minnie Hume we find a white trumpet 
(Albicans) and again a Poeticus variety, 
probably Poeticus angustifolius. In other 
words, Leedsii Mrs. R. O. Backhouse has 
Poeticus blood in both the parents and I 
feel that we are pretty safe in assuming 
that the pink coloring is derived from that 
Poeticus parentage. 

Knowing this, we ean proceed in our 
breeding program and have a reasonable 
assurance of success in getting pinks as 
long as we make sure that in the parentage 
of either seed or pollen plants there 
definitely is one of the Poeticus varieties 
or species. We do not now have to go 
back and use these Poeticus. We can use 
varieties such as Lord Kitchener, Silver 
Star, Gertie Millar or Daisy Schaffer. In 
using these already so much improved 
varieties, improved as compared to Min 
nie Hume, for instance, we have a good 
chance to carry over in the resulting 
seedlings some of the good qualities these 
daffodils have and in avoiding the bad 
qualities the older types had. And once 
a certain number of pink seedlings have 
been raised we can, by intererossing 
them, multiply our chances of obtaining 




















good pink flowers, some of which are 
bound to be deeper and more pronounced 
pink than either of the parents. 

Daffodil breeding is a slow process. It 
takes five years for the seed to come into 
flower. Second generation seedlings will 
then take ten years and third generation 
seedlings fifteen years. Now it is true 
that many daffodil breeders have already 
some third generation pink seedlings, but 
I feel sure that the possibilities of certain 
crosses have by no means been exhausted 
and that any breeder, now starting with 
some good seed parents, has as good a 
chance to raise a perfect pink daffodil as 
I or other professionals who have been 
working at it for fifteen years or longer 
may have. However much we know about 
the laws of genetics, there always will be 
an element of chance and surprise and I 
most earnestly urge all amateur garden- 
ers who are interested in pink daffodils 
to try their hand at raising some of their 
own from seed. 

Diseussing some of the varieties which 
are already available in commercial quan- 
tities, I should like to start by mentioning 
some daffodils which are not pink but 
which, aceording to their parentage, 
must carry some “pink” characteristies 
and which would be valuable in breeding 
experiments. These would be the Leedsii 
Lord Kitchener, Silver Star, Gertie Millar 
and that most perfect of all daffodils, 
Leedsii Daisy Schaffer. All these varie- 
ties have a tendency to produce pink seed- 
lings. Crossing them with varieties that 
are already pink, such as Lovenest, Sub- 
lime, Rosabella or with some of the very 
expensive novelties such as Pink of Dawn 
and Rose of Tralee, the chances are very 
good for a large number of good pinks 
among the resulting seedlings. 

Among the true pink varieties, the best 
known is Leedsii Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
which has an orange-buff cup when in the 
bud stage. As soon as the flower opens 
this color, however, turns to a salmon- 
pink and a few days later this turns into 
a beautiful clear shell-pink. This variety, 
while still rather expensive, is at last 
available in sufficient quantity for gen- 
eral distribution. 

A much cheaper variety is Bicolor 
Lovenest. This variety has a _ white 
perianth and a golden yellow eup, clearly 
and distinctly edged with a narrow pink 
border. It is unusually beautiful and 
very different from any of the other 
bieolors I have seen. Lovenest forces well 
and some of the flowers have already ar- 
rived on the wholesale flower markets. 

Two other varieties that I mentioned 
earlier, Sublime and Rosabella, are still 
extremely expensive. The available stocks 
are quite small, they are slow propagators 
and the demand from amateur and profes- 
sional daffodil breeders has been larger 
than the available supply. However, they 
are offered this year by several of the bet- 
ter retailers of quality bulbs. 

Another variety that is bound to. be- 
come extremely popular is that beautiful 
Leedsii Veronica. The coloring of the cup 
is a most unusual shade of salmon-buff. 
It is a different color from any I have 
seen in other daffodils. Seedlings from 
Veronica carry the color, but in the first 
generation, at least, they have been dis- 

(Continued on page 223) 








In cross pollenating this daffodil, pollen is transferred with a camel hair brush from cut 
blooms of a pink hybrid, held in the hand, to the Incomparabilis Red Cross 





Ripe seeds are sown in a deep flat in rows (left). After seeding, the rows are covered with 
sand. Each cross is numbered and labelled. One-year seedlings in pots (right) resulted from 
single flower crosses 


SPR ? 








This is a field of seedlings in Oregon. Two-year seedlings are at right. Four and five- 
year-old seedlings to the left are beginning to bloom, Standard varieties bloom in the distance 
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NE might date the first 
official recognition of 
pink daffodils from that 
day in the spring of 1936 when the Royal 
Horticultural Society in England devoted 
a special dinner and evening meeting to 
them. Long before 1936 pink daffodils had 
cropped up among the new hybrid daffo- 
dils. In fact, some of them were shown 
before the turn of the century. It was not 
until 1936, however, that breeders in 
all parts of the world where daffodils 
could be raised began to pay more and 
more attention to the production of va- 
rieties with pink coloring. Today, eight 
years later, there is no longer any doubt 
that such varieties will soon be very 
numerous. 

To the amateur gardener, who roughly 
classifies his daffodils as either whites or 
yellows, the modern pink daffodil pre- 
sents an entirely new concept of what a 
daffodil can be. Even to me, a_ profes- 
sional daffodil grower and breeder, a 
field of our new pink ‘daffodils in flower 
is a most thrilling sight to behold. In 
these new pinks we have an entirely new 
color. And more than that, we have in 
many of them a new perfection of form. 
For in the selection of parents for these 
new daffodils we have chosen not only 
those flowers which show the greatest 
promise of giving pink offspring, we are 
also choosing most carefully those flowers 
which give the best form. 

In breeding daffodils at this time, we 
can draw on the experience gained in 
some sixty years or more of painstaking 
work; years that were used to such good 
advantage by the many breeders in 
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England, Ireland and Holland. It is those 
breeders who have given us those beauti- 
ful, well balanced show daffodils that are 
now gaining recognition in this country. 
By infusing these flowers with new blood, 
as one might eall it, we merely improve 
on the handiwork of these earlier workers. 
A better knowledge of genetics, a wider 
choice of breeding material and, last but 
not least, a wider market for our products 


have made our eventual success a little 
more certain. 

We are not sure who raised the first 
pink daffodils. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 


after whom one of the finest pink daffo- 
dils has been ealled, was certainly a 
pioneer in the field. My grandfather, Mr. 
S. A. de Graaff, who before the turn of 
the century introduced such pink-flushed 
daffodils as Apricot, Watteau and Athalia, 
was another one. Furthermore, there have 
been many more daffodil breeders who to 
their intense surprise and pleasure found 
pink daffodils among their seedlings. To 
these earlier daffodil breeders the pink 
seedlings they raised were definitely noth- 
ing but good fortune. They did not aim 
to produce pink seedlings or, if they did, 
their methods were nothing but the hard 
road of trial and error. — 

To us, working now, with the ma- 
terial produced by these older growers, 
with case records available in many in- 
stances of what they used as pollen and 
seed parents, the picture is a great deal 
more clear. Let us look into the ancestry 
of what is, in my opinion, the best 
example of pink daffodils, that very 
beautiful Leedsii called Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house. We know that this flower was pro- 
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duced by crossing Leedsii Lord Kitchener 
with a red-cupped seedling. Knowing 
Mrs. Backhouse’s work we also know that 
her red-cupped seedlings invariably were 
the result of crosses with Incomparabilis 
Will Searlett and that Will Scarlett is the 
result of a cross between a small yellow 
trumpet called Muticus and a Poeticus 
variety, probably Poetarum. In its turn, 
Lord Kitchener is a seedling of Leedsii 
Minnie Hume and Bicolor Weardale Per- 
fection and if we trace the ancestry of 
Minnie Hume we find a white trumpet 
(Albicans) and again a Poeticus variety, 
probably Poeticus angustifolius. In other 
words, Leedsii Mrs. R. O. Backhouse has 
Poeticus blood in both the parents and I 
feel that we are pretty safe in assuming 
that the pink coloring is derived from that 
Poeticus parentage. 

Knowing this, we ean proceed in our 
breeding program and have a reasonable 
assurance of success in getting pinks as 
long as we make sure that in the parentage 
of either seed or pollen plants there 
definitely is one of the Poeticus varieties 
or species. We do not now have to go 
back and use these Poeticus. We can use 
varieties such as Lord Kitchener, Silver 
Star, Gertie Millar or Daisy Schaffer. In 
using these already so much improved 
varieties, improved as compared to Min- 
nie Hume, for instance, we have a good 
chance to carry over in the resulting 
seedlings some of the good qualities these 
daffodils have and in avoiding the bad 
qualities the older types had. And once 
a certain number of pink seedlings have 
been raised we can, by intercrossing 
them, multiply our chances of obtaining 
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sood pink flowers, some of which are 
bound to be deeper and more pronounced 
pink than either of the parents. 

Daffodil breeding is a slow process. It 
takes five years for the seed to come into 
flower. Second generation seedlings will 
then take ten years and third generation 
seedlings fifteen years. Now it is true 
that many daffodil breeders have already 
some third generation pink seedlings, but 
I feel sure that the possibilities of certain 
crosses have by no means been exhausted 
and that any breeder, now starting with 
some good seed parents, has as good a 
chance to raise a perfect pink daffodil as 
I or other professionals who have been 
working at it for fifteen years or longer 
may have. However much we know about 
the laws of genetics, there always will be 
an element of chance and surprise and I 
most earnestly urge all amateur garden- 
ers who are interested in pink daffodils 
to try their hand at raising some of their 
own from seed. 

Diseussing some of the varieties which 
are already available in commercial quan- 
tities, I should like to start by mentioning 
some daffodils which are not pink but 
which, according to their _ parentage, 
must earry some “pink” characteristics 
and which would be valuable in breeding 
experiments. These would be the Leedsii 
Lord Kitchener, Silver Star, Gertie Millar 
and that most perfect of all daffodils, 
Leedsii Daisy Sehaffer. All these varie- 
ties have a tendency to produce pink seed- 
lings. Crossing them with varieties that 
are already pink, such as Lovenest, Sub- 
lime, Rosabella or with some of the very 
expensive novelties such as Pink of Dawn 
and Rose of Tralee, the chanees are very 
good for a large number of good pinks 
among the resulting seedlings. 

Among the true pink varieties, the best 
known is Leedsii Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
which has an orange-buff cup when in the 
bud stage. As soon as the flower opens 
this color, however, turns to a salmon- 
pink and a few days later this turns into 
a beautiful clear shell-pink. This variety, 
while still rather expensive, is at last 
available in sufficient quantity for gen- 
eral distribution. 

A much cheaper variety is Bicolor 
Lovenest. This variety has a _ white 
perianth and a golden yellow cup, clearly 
and distinctly edged with a narrow pink 
border. It is unusually beautiful and 
very different from any of the other 
bicolors I have seen. Lovenest forces well 
and some of the flowers have already ar- 
rived on the wholesale flower markets. 

Two other varieties that I mentioned 
earlier, Sublime and Rosabella, are still 
extremely expensive. The available stocks 
are quite small, they are slow propagators 
and the demand from amateur and profes- 
sional daffodil breeders has been larger 
than the available supply. However, they 
are offered this year by several of the bet- 
ter retailers of quality bulbs. 

Another variety that is bound to be- 
come extremely popular is that beautiful 
Leedsii Veronica. The coloring of the eup 
is a most unusual shade of salmon-buff. 
It is a different color from any I have 
seen in other daffodils. Seedlings from 
Veronica carry the color, but in the first 
generation, at least, they have been dis- 
(Continued on page 223) 








In cross pollenating this daffodil, pollen is transferred with a camel hair brush from cut 
blooms of a pink hybrid, held in the hand, to the Incomparabilis Red Cross 





Ripe seeds are sown in a deep flat in rows (left). After seeding, the rows are covered with 
sand. Each cross is numbered and labelled. One-year seedlings in pots (right) resulted from 
single flower crosses 
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This is a field of seedlings in Oregon. Two-year seedlings are at right. Four and five- 
year-old seedlings to the left are beginning to bloom. Standard varieties bloom in the distance 
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ITH spring already under way, 

iris plantings require immediate 

attention if you want the best 
possible bloom this coming May and 
June. 

First of all comes the spring clean-up. 
This means the removal of all winter 
covering, if you were wise enough to use 
t, and then the removal of all dead and 
dried iris leaves. At this time of year, 
before new growth has started, the leaves 
sre easily removed by pulling without 
causing serious damage to the clumps. 
jlowever, if you delay several weeks to 
co this, considerable damage may be 
cone to clumps because it ts extremely 
difficult to work in restricted areas with- 
out breaking off the developing bloom 
stalks. 


These dried-up leaves may have the 


Unfavorable winter weather caused the bloom stalks, located in the 
center of the plant, to rot. These were cut off at the base 
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eggs of the iris borer deposited upon 
them, or they may also carry an infesta- 
tion of leaf spot from the previous sea- 
son, so the only sanitary solution is to 
burn them immediately. Many people 
apply the scorched earth policy to their 
iris plantings, which means that instead 
of laboriously cleaning up the various 
plantings they apply a match to the dried- 
up leaves and let fire do the cleaning 
process for them. If this is done early 
enough in the spring before new growth 
has started it is very successful and 
causes no damage to the rhizomes. This 
method is especially useful for Japanese 
or Siberian iris plantings the leaves of 
which are rather hard to remove. 

New plantings of iris will no doubt 
have been heaved, especially if winter 
covering was not-used. Many of these 





rhizomes will only need pressing baci 
into the soil and this is easily done by 
stepping on the rhizome before the earth 
has had time to dry out. Many smal 
seedling iris will be found heaved out 
entirely. These should be carefully re 
set and while few will bloom the coming 
season all should survive and form fin 
clumps tor the following year. 


Feeding and liming. If fertilizer is to 
be applied this is the time to do it; th 
surface of the ground is lightly rake 
over as iris are shallow rooted plants 
and a handful of commercial garden fer 
tilizer is scattered around each clump 
It is not necessary to water this in be- 
cause at this time of the year there is 
usually an abundance of rain. 

Later on when bud stalks are develop- 
ing, moisture is necessary if representa- 
tive bloom is desired. Therefore, if rain 
is lacking it is necessary to thoroughly 
soak the ground every four or five days. 
Casual surface watering is of no use, in 
fact it is harmful. 

After much experimentation it has 
been found that bearded iris prefer a 
soil that is only slightly acid. Therefore, 
if the soil is strongly acid it is advisable 
to lightly scatter lime around iris clumps 
at the same time the fertilizer is applied. 

Naturally, this application of fertilizer 
and lime is only a spring tonic—the cor- 
rect time to apply fertilizer is to dig it 
into the beds when they are made or 
remade. Bone meal is the fertilizer gen- 
erally used then, and this should be seat- 
tered upon the surface of the beds so 
that it covers the ground (and also lime 
if it is necessary) and the entire bed 
spaded over. I usually add agriculture 
gypsum (land plaster) because it is a 
good soil conditioner. As iris beds are 
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Root rot was not discovered in time with the result that the center 
rhizome and side shoots as well were completely destroyed 








usually remade every three or four years 
the fertilizer applied when they are 
made is generally sufficient. The best 
fertilizer of all is well rotted cow ma- 
nure eight to ten years old, the kind that 
crumbles up in one’s hand, but unfortu- 
nately very few people can secure it. 


Preventing root rot. In the vicinity 
of New York (where my garden is lo- 
eated) for the past two years severe win- 
ter injury has resulted from lack of snow 
and excessive rain when the ground was 
frozen. This caused what were to have been 
the bloom stalks to rot away and con- 
siderable work was entailed because these 
stalks had to be cut off at the base of the 
rhizome and the eut disinfected by secat- 
tering sulphur or cupro-jabonite upon it. 
If these stalks had been allowed to re- 
main, rot would have spread and de- 
stroyed the whole clump. These rhizomes 
sometimes will bloom from one of the 
side shoots, but in any event they will 
form extremely large clumps the follow- 
ing year because all of the strength of 
the plant will be diverted to form new 
growth. 

Rot may not show up immediately at 
this time of the year. Therefore, it is 
important to closely examine all rhizomes 
planted last season, especially if they 
are known to be of tender origin. It 
sometimes happens that these rhizomes 
are already decaying and the rot can 
easily be cut away without losing the 
whole rhizome. Naturally the cut must 
be disinfected with sulphur or cupro- 
jabonite. This rot spreads quickly and 
if not discovered until the side shoots 
have made several inches of growth the 
whole planting will be lost. In cases 
such as this the whole elump with the 
surrounding earth must be carefully 
taken up and thrown in the garbage can 
because in a wet season rot quickly 
spreads to neighboring clumps and may 
in time infect the whole garden. It is 
also advisable to disinfect the surround- 
ing soil with a solution of potassium 
permanganate. 

Root rot usually does not develop un- 
til after the blooming season. This is a 
soft rot in the rhizome that is character- 
ized by an extremely disagreeable odor 
which, once smelled, will never be for- 
gotten. In its advanced stage the entire 
rhizome is a putrid mass with the iris 
fans collapsed on the ground around it. 
Tt is especially prevalent in wet humid 
seasons and usually appears in beds that 
are not well drained or in clumps that 
are so large that the rhizomes are not 
exposed to the sun. 


Root rot control. Choice iris should 
immediately be lifted, the infected part 
cut away and the remainder of the 
rhizome soaked in a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate (one level teaspoon- 
ful of erystal to a quart of water) for a 
half hour. The rhizome then should be 
left to dry out in sunlight for several 
days when it can be replanted in a new 
location. Naturally the infected soil 
should be removed and I usually disinfect 
the surrounding soil by sprinkling the 
permanganate solution upon it. Knives 
and all garden tools used in this opera- 
tion should also be disinfected. 

If discovered in time the infected part 

(Continued on page 225) 











Plant for Permanence ... 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


MONG PLANTS furnishing 
the earliest effective bloom 
outdoors are the Winter- 

hazels, a group of Oriental shrubs 
endowed with such distinction that 
one marvels it is not more widely 
known. As their scientific name, 
Corylopsis, means “hazel-like” and 
as they bloom along the borderline 
of winter and spring, the fabricated 
English name Winterhazel seems a 
good one. Their foliage and 
branchlets resemble the true Hazels 
(Corylus), and similarities in flow- 
ers and fruits show their marked 
botanical relationship to the Witch- 
hazels (Hamamelis). 

The 10 to 12 species of Cory- 
lopsis come from eastern Asia and 
the Himalayas, and even the ones 
available are little known as garden 
subjects. Most Winterhazels are 
inclined to make loose masses of 
delicate grey branches, spreading 
more than their height. In general 
they reach from five to seven feet 
in height, but a few types like 
Chinese and Veitch Winterhazels 
(Corylopsis sinensis and C. veitch- 
liana) may exceed 10 feet and grow 
to be small trees. Even when small, 
most of them flower nicely and look 
well in plantings. 

The most pleasing feature about 
the Winterhazels is their lovely dis- 
play of nodding racemes of golden 
flowers. These appear so early in 
the garden season that one is always 
concerned lest chilling winds prove 
too harsh for such delicate blos- 
soms. The plump flower buds near 
the ends of the previous year’s 
shoots start to swell in late Febru- 
ary or early March, depending on 
the latitude, weather, and situation. 
Encouraged by warm sunshine, 
especially if it is eoncentrated 
against a wall or slope shutting off 
cold winds, the buds expand into 
pale green leafy bracts from which 
the soft clear yellow or primrose 
flowers are suspended in graceful 
racemes. Ranging from Corylopsis 
pauciflora, which has two or three 
flowers borne together in modest 
clusters, to C. spicata, C. sinensis, 
and C. veitchiana with racemes 
nearly 3 inches long, the display of 
starry, five-petaled flowers is most 
dainty and enchanting, and in 
nearly all these kinds it brings a 


Winterhazels 





Winterhazel, Corylopsis pauciflora 


spicy, honey-like fragrance to the 
garden. Coming so far ahead of 
Forsythias, Flowering Quinees, and 
other spring subjects, it is hearten- 
ing encouragement to see the Win- 
terhazels bravely pushing out their 
flower tassels when gardeners are 
impatiently counting the days be- 
fore spring’s arrival. 

Pale foliage and new growth 
clothe the shrubs as the golden flow- 
ers tarnish in April's restless 
breezes. The toothed leaves are 
heart-shaped, varying from one and 
one-half to 5 inches long, and with 
their prominent veining much like 
the leaves of Filberts and Hazels. 
The summer foliage effect is attrac- 
tive and furnishes good texture in 
shrub plantings. 

A porous sandy loam slightly on 
the acid side is ideal for the Winter- 
hazels, and they grow best in a deep 
soil not too dry in summer. More 
than moderate shade and root ecom- 
petition from trees prevent them 
from best development. Pests and 
diseases seem to leave the group al- 
most untroubled in this country. 
Due to limited demand, nurseries 
cannot carry large stocks of these 
shrubs on hand, nor raise them all, 
and some of the newest and best 
are collectors’ items to be seen only 
in arboretums and botanie gardens. 
However, with the assistance of a 
nurseryman interested in unusual 
materials, it is likely that most types 
can be procured. 

The beauties of the Winterhazels 

(Continued on page 224) 


























VICTORY GARDEN 
with HORMONES J 


For surer, larger crops 
treat your seed with 


corn, beans, potatoes, etc. 





BOB. FOP. oc cc ccscesss $1.00 
Yo G8, Pit... ccc cscs. 25 
DO wa eeedteceseeses 5.00 





When setting out plants, use 


SNORE 


¥ 





for bigger, earlier crops of 
tomatoes, celery, lettuce, 
peppers, cabbage 


ee Weer rT eT $1.00 
Ve GB. GOR. 2. cc ccees 25 
| err erre re es 4.00 





Spray tomatoes and bean 
flowers with 





FRUITONE 


Better set of fruit—bigger 
crop 


ie errs $ .25 
ED kei cesseeves 1.00 
2 Sf Server ey 5.00 


THIS IS WHAT VICTORY GARDENERS 
SAY ABOUT HORMONES— 








Garden of Miss Cora Knierim. 


Notice height of Soybeans treated with ROOTONE, 


"| have used ROOTONE for several years and must say it is wonderful on my 


garden seeds. 


lots sooner than my neighbors. 


any seed," 


| find ROOTONE especially good on tomatoes and have tomatoes 
It certainly makes a wonderful root system from 


Mrs. B. E. Cruzan, Sioux City, lowa 





APRIL, 1944 
































"| have used your product 
TRANSPLANTONE for two years 
now and rely on it completely for 
transplanting throughout the gard- 
ening season." 

Mrs. Olive B. Hoornbeek 
Goodland, Indiana 





"Last year we used your TRANS- 
PLANTONE on Iceberg lettuce and 
tomatoes and found a marked in- 
crease in the early growth which 
made them more vigorous and ma- 
tured 10 days earlier." 

Eugene W. Peck, Market Gardener 


Seekonk, Massachusetts 





Tomato plants grown under identical conditions by Mrs. W. L. 
Phillips, Bernardsville, N. J., treated with TRANSPLANTONE 


and untreated. 


"Please send me another can of TRANSPLANTONE. 
| used it last year for tomatoes and tobacco and was 
very well pleased with the results obtained." 

A. E. Throgmorton, Kevil, Kentucky 
* 


"| have used TRANSPLANTONE on tomatoes and 
other plants and it is everything and more that you’ 
claim." 


Walter Andrews, Morrisville, New York 
a 


"This is the third year | have used TRANSPLANTONE 
and | have a higher regard for it the longer | know it. 
This year in particular, my tomato plants have made 
up for lost time and are getting ahead of nursery 
stock, which only a month ago had been dwarfed by 
comparison." 


Mrs. Edward G. Mayer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








tn : s 
"Last spring | bought a 
pound of your TRANS- 


PLANTONE- and_ used 
about half of it. Will it 
be good to use this sea- 
son? With lettuce, lark- 
spur, and poppies _ it 
worked wonders." 

L. M. Lenington 





Pepper plants grown under identical 

conditions by Mrs. W. L. Phillips, 

Bernardsville, N. J. The only differ- 

ence being that the larger one was 

treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution. 


Aurora, Illinois 


Answer: Yes, it will 
keep over to the follow- 
ing season. 





Note increase in set of tomatoes—upper plant unsprayed— 


lower plant sprayed with FRUITONE in flower. 


ON SALE AT ALL GARDEN SUPPLY STORES 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER’ 


PENNA. 
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‘LITTLE ITEMS 
OF LIVELY INTEREST 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 
to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 
plants. The problem has been, however, to find space for 
all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages 
are being set aside for short reader-contributions each month. 
All readers are invited to contribute to this department. 


e EDITOR 





Not How Nippy, But How Long 


By Water J. 


HE amateur gardener—and I am 
one—usually thinks of the term 
hardiness as reflecting a_plant’s 
ability or inability to withstand extreme 
cold. That’s true of some plants, of 
course, but it is not true of all. There are 
garden subjects which will take a tempera- 
ture of 25° below zero in their stride, 
but will show damage after a mild winter 
that has been unusually long. Apparently 
it is not the intense cold, but rather the 
unduly long period of dormaney which 
limits their hardiness. 

The winter of 1942-1943 tended to prove 
this. It was one of the long- 
est winters on record in 
northern Michigan. The 
snow came very early, be- 
fore the ground was froz- 
en, and stayed very late. 
And it was heavy; so 
heavy, parenthetically, that 
I was snowed in on my 
backwoods farm for seven 
days and two hours. 

This heavy snow kept 
the ground so well protect- 
ed that the following 
spring gladioli came up in 
my garden from corms 
overlooked the preceding 
fall, and self-planted po- 
tatoes grew everywhere. 
But in my yard, the Vir- 
ginal Mockorange, which 
has always been perfectly 
hardy, gave signs of “win- 
ter-shock”. There was no 
winter-killing of the twigs, 
but the new growth took an 
unusually long time to get 
started, and when it did, 
it was most irregular, On 
the same branch, one bud 
would start a growth that 
was inches long before an- 
other began to open. The 
flowering that summer, 
however, was as good as 
ever. The Washington 
Thorn (Crataegus cordata) 
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MUILENBURG, (Mich.) 


showed these same symptoms, but even 
more sharply. A couple of Inearvillea del- 
avayi plants that had gone prosperously 
through four or five winters did not show 
up at the usual time, and I thought they 
were gone. Weeks late, they finally ap- 
peared, in June, and at a time when ordi- 
narily they are in bloom. But the flow- 
ers, although late, were as numerous and 
good as ever, and each flower set a full 
pod of the best seed I have ever had. 

Many plants, even some that are native 
here, showed the ill effects of an abnor- 
mally long winter. But others, including 
exotics that should be es- 
pecially tender in our cli- 
mate, showed no damage 
whatsoever. The Oregon 
Hollygrape was one of 
these. For once it showed 
no least sign of winterburn 
on its leaves, probably be- 
cause. the deep snow had 
protected it from early 
spring sun. The plants fin- 
ally emerged from _ the 
snowdrifts, a shining 
bronze-green. Hollygrape 
is a very fine small shrub 
up here, even though I 
don’t see how I ean prevent 
winterburn entirely, and 
can’t keep the flower buds 
from blasting. 

Another exotie which 
showed no damage from 
the long winter was a Py- 
racantha lalandi_ royali, 
also a broad-leaved ever- 
green. The Garland Flow- 
er (Daphne _ eneorum) 
looked especially thriving 
that spring. This daphne, 
by the way, is perfectly 
hardy in our northern eli- 
mate, and the only winter 
damage I have ever known 
one of these plants to show 
came about because I covVv- 
ered it with a_ bushel 
backet, whereupon it pro- 


Sketch by 
Elmer Kreps 


The Three Birds 


ceeded to shed all of its slender leaves. 
These plants which I found were sus- 
ceptible to a prolonged cold season were 
not in any case winter-killed; they were 
winter-shocked, It would be interesting 
to have a fairly long list of plants that 
are cranky about the length of time they 
must be dormant. Such a characteristic 
might prove to be more of a limiting fae- 
tor when introducing a new plant into a 
strange environment than we realize. 





Three Birds 


By Naomi InGatis, (Vt.) 


HERE is a colorful spot in my gar- 
den that delights all the children 


in the neighborhood and_ attracts 
Visitors also, not so much for its beauty, 
though the blossoms are pretty, but for 
the unusual placement of the flowers and 
the odd shape of the unopened flowerbuds. 
These buds are like little birds—little pur- 
ple birds like humming birds in groups 
of three. This plant is known botanieally 
as Linaria triornithophora, but its com- 
mon name is Three Birds. It is a pleasing 
sight when a breeze sets the stalks, all 
full of amethyst birdlets, swaving. Some- 
times there are only two groups of floral 
birds, one above the other, but generally 
there are three tiers to a stem. When the 


blooms are fully open, they resemble 
Snapdragons, with great, long spurs, 
which are very interesting. 

The foliage is dark colored, rather 


bronzy, with narrow pointed leaves grow- 
ing close to the ground, like all Linarias, 
and sends up many flower stalks, about 
a foot in height. 

Planted in May, they flowered in July, 
and were a joy to all the children who 
love the little blooms that look so much 
like swallows. This species is a tender 
perennial, best grown as an annual. I 
found it very easy to grow. It was not 
troubled by insects. Oceasionally, a stalk 
appeared whose flowers were not purple, 
but of a pinkish east. I am told that 
Three Birds makes a beautiful plant for 
winter flowering if the seed is sown in 
August and lifted on the approach of 
frost. Would it not seem nice to see 
these floral birds among our winter win- 
dow treasures? 





About Tuberoses 


By OvGa Roir Tiemann, (Mo.) 


MONG the tender bulbous things we 
set into our gardens each spring is 
the lovely Tuberose (Polianthes 

tuberosa). Tuberoses should be planted 
as soon as all danger of frost is over. 
Since they require much the same loea- 
tion and conditions as hybrid tea Roses 
they may he set between the Roses if 
there is sufficient space; or they may be 
set in a row in the same sunny, well- 
drained loeation as the Gladiolus. Set 
Tuberoses so the tops are just barely 
covered with soil. When rainfall is nor- 























mal, they thrive and bloom without any 
additional attention except shallow culti- 
vation after each rain. 

Here in northwest Missouri it is safe 
to plant them about the second week in 
May. The crown of spear-shaped leaves 
grows rapidly and in July the flower 
stalks rise 2 to 3 feet high. In August 
buds open to show waxy white funnel- 
shaped blossoms with an intense fra- 
grance that is almost over-powering. 

Tuberoses have several delightful traits 
that make them choice material for bou- 
quets. Their sweet fragrance makes them 
a desirable addition to a bouquet of 
flowers that lack a pleasant odor such as 
one of Glads. Their lasting quality con- 
tributes much to any arrangement where 
a white flower is required. 

If Tuberoses fail to bloom perhaps the 
failure is due to the way they are stored 
and the care they receive during that 
period. Dig the clumps in the fall before 
a hard freeze. The clumps should be left 


intact with the soil adhering. Let them 
dry a few days or until the leaves are 
wilted. Then, after cutting away most of 
the foliage, pack them snugly in a bucket 
or a heavy pasteboard box. Store in a 
rather warm place where no frost will 
touch them. They should be watered only 
enough that the tips remain green. If 
these tips dry out completely or become 
broken off the bulbs will not bloom. 
Tuberoses usually multiply rapidly but 
do not divide the clumps in too small divi- 
sions when setting out in the spring. If 
they are left in fairly sizable clumps there 
will surely be several bulbs that are of 
blooming size. After a bulb blooms that 
bulb ceases to be. Instead there will be 
a number of small bulbs to take its place 
It will require a year or two of growing 
under favorable conditions for these 
younger bulbs to attain blooming size. 

There are both single and double 
Tuberoses but the single varieties seem to 
be freer blooming. 


The Large Marsh Pink 


“By Mary S. Smiru, (Penna.) 


OSE-COLORED Sabatia looks like 

a large-flowered form of Babys- 

breath. It is a wildflower of many 

beauties and exeellencies, entirely suitable 

and naturally adapted to life in a garden, 
but seldom seen there. 

The beauty of Sabatia—as contrasted 
with the blatant good looks of Zinnias, to 
name one cultivated favorite—is its 
daintiness and subtlety. The delicate deep 
rose stars of Sabatia are not to be classed 
with wild blossoms that are extremely 
fragile and likely to wilt if gathered: 
They are sturdy enough to withstand the 
hottest summer day and night tempera- 
tures and to remain fresh for a full week 
if they are placed in cool water soon after 
being picked. If older blooms fade, 
simply clip them off with scissors. The 
pointed buds kelow will open soon to take 
their places. 

Sabatia is often found in low spots near 
creek beds. The plants grow in clumps 
among wild grasses and such sun-loving 


growths as Black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia 
hirta), though horticultural experts advise 
planting in moist peaty soil. Midsummer 
is the blooming period. 

Mention in books of Sabatia dodecan- 
dra may be found hidden under descrip- 
tions of Gentians for it does belong to 


that family, often being called Rose 
Gentian. Woodland varieties  inelude 


Sabatia angularis, having stems that are 
distinctly square. 

The total effect of a mass arrangement 
of Sabatia is admirable but only a close 
study reveals the fine details of the indi- 
vidual flowers. The pale green pistil is 
surrounded with five stamens and anthers, 
gold-tipped, and all are set in a red- 
edged tiny green star in the center. 
Petals are clear bright rose and foliage 
light green. Blossom clusters follow the 
pyramidal eyme formation. 

Seed is probably not attainable except 
from dealers in wildflowers or by arrange- 
ment with someone who owns a clump. 


Oriental Poppies in Shade 


By A. E. Curtis, (Ohio) 


FTER two years testing, I believe it 
is safe to state that certain Oriental 
Poppies grow as well and probably 

better in full (light) shade (no tree roots, 
please) than in full sun. Most Oriental 
Poppies still require full sun and extra 
good drainage but the Oriental Poppy is 
a hybrid with two distinct types of root 
which, of course, blend through intermedi- 
ate types. The majority of Poppies have 
an extremely brittle root that breaks like 
glass at the slightest bend but a few 
(Henri Cayeux is the best example) have 
a main root that is slightly woody with 
many small slightly flexible roots. This 
type of root at present seems to be con- 


fined to varieties with old rose, lilae rose, 
mahogany and burgundy colors, the only 
colors in the Poppy family that are not 
sunfast. I have been growing these Pop- 
pies on the north side of a building where 
they had plenty of light but no direet 
sun. The foliage was extremely heavy and 
the flowers retained all their beautiful 
tints without any fading and the added 
moisture seemed to be just what this type 
of root needed, whereas when planted 
near tree roots they did not show this 
added vigor, probably due to lack of 
moisture. tood drainage is still im- 
portant. 

The following are recommended for 








One clump of single Tuberoses blooming in 
the garden of Olga Rolf Tiemann, who took 
this picture in her garden at night 


full (light) shade: Curtis Giant Flesh 
Pink, Curtis Giant Mulberry, Delicata, 


Enchantress, Henri Cayeux, Jessie Curtis, 
Mahony, Raspberry Queen (Curtis), or 
any of the others whose colors fade in 
the sun. 


Apios Tuberosa 
By Eveanor St. GeorGe, ( Vt.) 


LTHOUGH Apios tuberosa is a 

pretty climber, its nuisance value in 

the flower garden is immense. A 
poor relation of Wisteria, its habit of 
growth is much the same, twining its 
stems around any plant or object with 
which it comes in contact. The foliage 
resembles that of Wisteria and the blos- 
soms coming in late summer are thick 
5-inch clusters of small purplish brown 
florets, not unlike those of Wisteria in 
form. 

It is sometimes called “Tuberous rooted 
Wisteria” and sometimes “Necklace Vine” 
because of the string of round tubers that 
form along the root. These tubers are 
said to be edible if boiled and dressed 
with butter, pepper and salt. However, 
one had better use potatoes instead, for 
Apios tuberosa—like many plants that 
have had to struggle for existence in the 
wild state—is almost impossible to eradi- 
cate when established in the favorable 
conditions of the garden. If even the 
tiniest tuber or the smallest section of 
root remains in the soil it will flourish 
again the next summer. Nothing short of 
lifting all the plants in the neighborhood 
of the pest and sifting the soil for a 
depth of several inches will make any 
impression on it. Even then some of 
the roots or tubers have probably bur- 
rowed up into the roots of nearby peren- 
nials and will pop up again to confound 
you. 
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NEWS FROM 
CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Wartime Garden Club Suggestions 


interest in the starting of new garden 

clubs. Perhaps this is because of the 
vast number of people who are for the first 
time making Victory Gardens, These peo- 
ple who are about to start new clubs, or 
who are members of clubs that are still 
mere “babies”, ask the same questions over 
and over. And then, like an answer to 
prayer, I had a letter from Ermel Slocum 
Torrey, 1113 Flower Avenue, Takoma Park, 
Maryland, former president of the Silver 
Springs Garden Club and a member of the 
Takoma Horticultural Club, giving sugges- 
tions that will make club work run more 
smoothly. I am delighted to pass on these 
suggestions, Which are headed “Community 
Garden Club Suggestions for Wartime”, 

Meeting place: Central location, within 
easv walking distance of bus or street ¢ar. 
A well heated and well lighted room, with 
some kitchen privilege if refreshments are 
to be served. 

Transportation: Chairman to arrange 

banding together of local groups to save 
gas and tires. 
' Evening meetings: Desirable where all 
family can go together. Family discussion 
will help the garden, and good lectures are 
most enjoyed when shared. 

Minimum dues: $1.00 per family should 


FE VEN in wartimes there is an evident 


be ample to cover running expenses. 

Publicity: Monthly resume of meetings, 
shows, plant sales, etc., for local papers. At 
least one big open meeting a year for all 
interested gardeners, with as fine a speaker 
as can be obtained. 

Sidelines: Seed exchanges, demonstra 
tions of garden tools, colored slides, ex- 
hibits of flower arrangements, specimen 
blooms, various plant materials, help stimu- 
late interest. 

Plant sales: Encourage’ educational 
value of “growing your own”, Get members 
to raise seedlings of tomatoes, peppers, cab- 
bage, broccoli, simple annuals which can be 
planted along with vegetables. Club can 
collect 20 percent of total revenue and re- 
mainder will well repay grower for time 
and seed. 

Shows: Encourage showing of newer 
and better varieties to stimulate maximum 
and most satisfactory crops. 

Activities: Plan to include every mem- 
ber in some activity. Friendliness, appre- 
ciation of others’ accomplishments, willing- 
ness to serve at any task, encourage every- 
one to higher levels of work and success. — 

Year book: Should be in inexpensive 
form; contain program for current vear; 
names of all officers and members; garden 
suggestions, etc. 


In Memoriam 


ACH year we are likely to find in a gar- 
den club’s year book a name or a list of 
names Of members who have passed on into 
a Greater Garden. In all the clubs I have 
Visited in the past dozen years—and their 
number is legion—I have not found more 
than a mere handful that have done some- 
thing more substantial as memorials for 
those who have gone on. 
One of the shining exceptions is the Goff 


Plaza Garden Club of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. When their beloved member, 


Mrs. Kemble White, was taken from them, 
the club decided that they must establish 


a fitting memorial for her. With the 
warm cooperation of Captain White they 
have built up a fine garden library as a 
part of the public library in their city. 
The reading room thus developed is a place 
of real beauty—an encouragement for the 
garden lover to browse and relax. The num- 
ber of books in this library section is con- 
stantly being increased. And into every 
book goes a very beautiful book plate which 
was designed in memory of Mrs. White. I 
cannot think of a lovelier way to express 
appreciation and love for a garden club 
leader than this. 


Pot Pourri 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Garden Club is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth year of service 
to its community and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. One of the helpful things in its 
year book is the list of accredited judges— 
and it must be helpful to many clubs to 
have this list at their fingertips. 


o * ~ 
West Virginia will combine several things 
in one big event this month. Instead of 
having separately its Narcissus Show, its 
annual State Meeting and its judging 
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school, these three affairs will be held on 
April 11, 12 and 13 at Huntington. It 
will be a tightly packed three-day schedule, 
but [ll venture to say that the garden club 
women who attend will take back to their 
individual clubs a wealth of inspiration to 
carry into the work of the year ahead. 


* 7 * 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs will be held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on April 24-27. Full 
information may be had from the National 

















This memorial book plate appears in all 
books in the garden library of the Goff 
Plaza Garden Club 


Council’s headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, New York. What a wonderful 
thing it would be if every garden club in the 
country could get some of the inspiration 
and the creative urge that comes from at- 
tending these annual meetings! 


- * * 


Don’t you like the name of the little 
publication gotten out by the Men’s Garden 
Club of Highland Park, [llinois—‘Garden 
Pants’? This takes the place of a year 
book, and it covers vastly more than a year 
book could, coming out every month. The 
personalities are highly entertaining—I am 
sure there isn’t a member of that wide- 
awake organization who doesn’t read Garden 
Pants from A to Z. 


* 7 * 


Another nice little paper that comes to 


my desk with a real welcome is “The 
Sprout”, published monthly by the Men’s 
Garden Club of Villa Park, Illinois, More 


personalities, more friendly joshing along, 
more garden news. It looks as though the 
men, who are really newcomers in organ- 
ized garden club work, can show the ladies 
something when it comes to publications, 


National Gladiolus Conference 


HE first national Gladiolus conference, 

sponsored by the New England Gladiolus 
Society, was held in Pittsburgh, February 12, 
13. Over 60 amateur and commercial grow- 
ers from the East and Midwest attended. 
Much progress was made in arriving at a 
national standard of variety classification. 
The conference went on record as favoring 
biennial or annual gatherings after the war. 


°@ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTIONS 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 








99 N. Broadway 




























CON MAES RCE TA NOW IS THE TIME ,, 0.30: your 


COURTMAN VICTORY GARDEN KIT! Print name 


a ee mL PY Aa Roe PES TAYE ond address clearly. Send check or money order. 


Do not mail cash unless registered. Send order to 


Wats, Med, 1-e @elllaciilehe Courtman Chemical Company, Dept. B.G,4 Commerce 
Place, Elizabeth 4, N. J. Free delivery within 150 


YA Con KO) °S Ga Cy- 4° SD) a ie Gm pe les of Elizabeth, N. J. 











The greatest idea yet developed for the vegetable gar- 
den. Helps produce maximum yield by eliminating the 
ravages caused by insects and pests. All in one value- 
packed kit, containing sufficient material for the full 
season, in a 25 ft. x 50 ft. garden. Complete kit costs yet seen 
only $4.00. A MUST forevery (> = = —_— } most cnen og horn WOR 

Victory Gardener! 


FOR FOOD 
PRODUCTION’ 

















to Victory 


* t value “ outhority 


—_ 
$5.25 


COURTMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
————_| DEPT. F.G.4 
COMMERCE PL., ELIZABETH 4, N. J. 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
a ‘ Known and Grown All Over the World 


4 if — ° 8 ‘ 
Now, it we The creations and originations of Alex 
Cumming, such as Korean Hybrids, Lav- 


were only ender Lady, Eugene A. Wander, Bur- 
gundy and many, many others are famed 


staying at THE ROOSEVELT” wherever “mums” are grown. 


Every garden, regardless of size, should 





When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range have chrysanthemums, and every gar- 
of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 


from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- , 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. for the new 1944 Bristol catalog, illustrat- 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 ing many Bristol Beauties in full color. 


THE Roos EVELT Please do so today—there is no cost. 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK ' BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


—A Hilton Hotel— tae a a eas 
OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: wapahemadh acing sede 


dener should send to“ mum” headquarters 








TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview) NEW MEXICO, Birthplace of Korean Hybrids 
Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Towa Howse; 
Seater eee eat meen eee ee 
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This Gladiolus Thrips Problem 
Calls for Expert Advice 


"AD "ND "AD 


We like Gladiolus, but for the last 
three seasons the flowers have been 
completely ruined by thrips. Last 
winter we placed bulbs in heavy paper 
sacks with a liberal quantity of 
naphthalene flakes. This sack was 
tightly sealed and allowed to stand 
a month. In the spring they were 
soaked in a strong solution of a 
popular germicide before planting. 
New bulbs received from a very re- 
liable nursery were planted away 
from our old ones. All bulbs were 
planted in new locations from pre- 
vious years. The outer coating of the 
bulbs were peeled last fall as an 
additional precaution. The plants 
are very vigorous, bulbs large and 
flower stalks excellent in size. Dur- 
ing the summer repeated sprayings 
were made with nicotine sulphate 
and soap with a good sprayer. What 
else can I do?—O. R. TOMLINSON, 
( Mich. ) 


FAD *ND *ND "ND °ND ND °ND *ND °ND °ND 


Yaupon Grown in Northwest? 


Since the climate of the Pacific 
Northwest seems to be made to order 
for Hollies, a few of us are becoming 
curious about some of the lesser 
known but desirable forms, and in 
particular Ilex vomitoria, the Yau- 
pon. Could some reader inform us 
about its hardiness and if likely to be 
successfully grown in Western Ore- 
gon?—GorRDON CLARK, (Ore.) 


FAD °*ND PND °ND °NGD 


What’s Wrong With Magnolia? 


What might prevent a Magnolia 
tree from blooming? How might one 
induce it to bloom? I have a Mag- 
nolia grandiflora about 15 years old 
in beautiful condition and it has 
never shown a flower bud. All 
around town trees a half or third its 
size show blooms. It is partly shaded 


"AD °*ND *ND ND 
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garden questions. 


—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


spring and fall, but gets full sun 
all summer. I do not think it is over- 
fed.—N. C. GuNnTHER, (D. C.) 


No Blooms on Campanula 
Collina 


My Campanula collina, raised from 
seed, nice thrifty plants, have failed 
to bloom for the second year. Can 
someone tell me why? I put some in 
the shade, some in full sun and some 
in partial sun so as to test them, but 
none bloomed.—PAULINE SIEGLER, 
(N. Y.) 


Chlidanthus Fails to Bloom 


I have tried Chlidanthus fragans 
for the past two years, but good 
sized bulbs have not bloomed for me. 
I have been successful with Gladiolus, 
Tigridia, Galtonia, Ismene, Acidan- 
thera. I planted Chlidanthus about 
May 20, and we had our first killing 
frost October 10. Good foliage, 
sturdy plants—no blooms. Why?— 
Lioyp W. FIsHER, ( Me.) 


What Is Blue Paradise Vine? 


Sometime ago I purchased a vine 
called Blue Paradise Vine. Can any 
reader tell me what it is? I have 
searched through everything pertain- 
ing to flowers but cannot find the 
proper name.—HETTIE SPEERs, (Ohio) 


Hunting For Old Apple Varieties 


Can any reader direct me to a 
nurseryman who sells the old-fash- 
ioned Bellflower and Rambo apples? 
—JOsEPH W. WILEY, (Ind.) 


Red Passion-Flower Sought 


I have a number of varieties of 
Passion-flower in my garden, but I 


peeoeeeorr ea etevreeeeere ere 


should especially like to secure the 
large bright red one, Passiflora mani- 
cata. 
where I might find seeds or plants ?— 
CHARLES R. Parks, (Ind.) 


may be done, if anything, with Baby 
Tears? In spite of all I can do, mine 
wither 
ting and starting new ones from cut- 
tings, but this does no good. They do 
fine for me for months—then refuse 
to go on living.—Mary Larkin Cook, 
(Ind. ) 


my Oriental Poppies bloom down in 
the foliage instead of on long stems? 
Is it the lack of water?—(Mrs.) H. 
JOHNSON, (Calif.) 


How Much Should Grand Pacific 


for Grand Pacific tomato vine sup- 
posed to — S. Crum- 
BAUGH, (II 


Euonymus europeus fructo-albo, the 
rare white berried Bittersweet tree? 
—Makry TENNIGKEIT, (Ia.) 


Who Grows Chinese Plum-Yew? 


the Chinese Plum-Yew, be found ?— 
GORDON CLARK, 





"A °*ND °ND 
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Can any reader inform me 


"ND bt U) 


Baby Tears Die 


Will someone please tell me what 


a) 


and die. I have tried repot- 


"MA °ND °ND 


Oriental Poppies Have Short 
Stems 


"ND °ND 


Could someone please tell me why 


"AD °ND °ND 


Tomato Bear? 


How much fruit is a well cared 


"AD "AS 


1.) 
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White Fruited Euonymus 


Will you tell me where I can buy 


"AD *ND °ND 


Where can Cephalotaxus fortuni, 


(Ore. ) 


oC) 
fap “ND °*ND 








Golden Leaved Feverfew 


Answering Mrs. F. E. Linebaugh (Calif.) 
March 

Seed of the yellow-leaved Matricaria— 

Pyrethrum  parthenifolium aureum, = or 


Golden Feather, is offered by the Hallowell 
Seed Co., 256 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., at 15 cents a packet.—ANTOINETTE 
DwicutT, (N. J.) 





Propagating Rhoeo Discolor 
Answering Mrs. A. W. Light, (Ohio), March 


I have grown Rhoeo discolor for the past 
nine years and I find it is increased by side 
shoots which appear on the stem above the 
soil as well as below. These side shoots 
may be pinched off and potted because they 
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have already made a sufficient root system 
to carry on without the aid of the parent 
plant. 

Rhoeo discolor is also increased from 
seed which is developed in the boat-like 
bracts. 

Most of the small plants I have now were 
started from seed that had fallen to the 
sand on the greenhouse bench.—R. W. 
WarDIN, (Iowa) 


Bird House Designs 


Answering Orville Steiman (Mo.) March 
If you will write to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Farmers Bulletin No. 1456, “Homes 
for Birds”, and to the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Biological Sur- 


vey, and ask for Conservation Bulletin No. 
1, and to “Better Homes and Gardens,” Des 
Moines, Iowa, for their Leaflet No. G. H. 1, 
me will find all the information you are 
ooking for. 

Having built bird houses for many years, 
I can appreciate your predicament. My ex- 
perience has taught me that the surround- 
ings and location of box have more to do 
with your success than the mere plan or 
design. I have found that if the entrance 
hole and nesting space inside are ample 
and of the proper depth, you can have more 
fun designing your own boxes. 

The above mentioned bulletins will give 
you all this information, plus a few 
designs. 

You will have to hurry if you expect to 
get purple martins this year, because they 














will be arriving here from the South by 
the first of April. Never locate a martin 
box near trees of any size; martins fear 
owls. Don’t use a pole over 12 feet above 
ground. Don’t use long heavy braces to at- 
tach the box to pole (use shelf brackets ) 
or cats and snakes will climb them. Don’t 
forget the little house wren. This bird is 
the easiest to attract and to protect from 
other undesirable birds.—A. M. BEATHARD, 
(Ohio) 


I have two booklets which are excellent. 
“Bird Houses, Baths and Feeding Shelters” 
published by the Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 20 cents, 
and the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1456, which costs five cents and 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D, C.—ELIZABETH 
MarTINn, (N. J.) 


Controlling Cactus Dry Rot 


Answering Mrs. William A. Wanner, 
(Penna.) February. 


According to the best authority I have, 
dry rot on cacti is a disease which enters 
the plant through a wound and no remedy 
has been found for it. I have been able 
to save afHicted Epiphyllums on rare occa- 
sion by cutting off the diseased portion, 
cutting well back into healthy tissue and 
dusting with sulphur, or if it starts at the 
base removing roots and rotten part and re- 
rooting. This is effective only if the dis- 
ease is detected at once.—JOYCOLYNN 
Emmons, (Ore,) 





Source of Species Gladiolus 


Answering Lloyd W. Fisher, (Me.) Febru- 
ary 

The Kunderd Gladiolus Farms, Goshen, 
Indiana, have a fine listing of gladiolus 
species in their latest catalogue. The fol- 
lowing are listed at reasonable prices: 
Brenchleyensis, Cooperii, Crassifolia, Del 
phi, Dracocephelus, Osceola, Quartinianus 
and South African species—Marvin J. 
ELENBAAS 


Cushaw Squash Varieties 


Answering A. A. Longmire (Calif.) Janu- 
ary 

Most of the large seed houses offer seeds 
of the cushaw in several varieties. Accord- 
ing to my experience with them, the green 
striped is definitely better quality than the 
others, even though it does not look so 
aristocratic as the white or the cream col- 
ored.—BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Getting Tuberoses to Bloom 


Answering S. G. Moul (O.) January 


The way to get tuberoses to bloom is to 
plant the Mexican single. Not only does it 
bloom, it blooms over and over. Not: only 
so, it makes a graceful spray that fits nicely 
in bouquets.—BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Cold Shower for Mealy Bugs 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E., (Ill.) p. 508 


Mealy bugs do not like cold water. Hold 
the plant under a cold water faucet and 
the cold water will cause bugs to disap- 
pear. It may take several such treatments 
to get rid of the pest entirely. 

For mild cases a nicotine solution can be 
used. If you have only a plant or two, a 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Flowerfield 


offers a 
new border type of 


CANNA 
2 


a we, 


to the 


Duecon 4 Taste 


In Victorian days the colorful Canna was used in massive beds in the 
center of the lawn. Today the new lower growing Canna is taking its 
lace in the mixed flower borders with striking effect. Flowerhela 
ies produced improved strains of lower growing Cannas that provide 
an unexcelled background for the annual borders. Plant them in 
roups of three or more; the new border type Canna will give a fresh 
ook to your garden. 


Tegal Varnielies 
LOUIS CAYEU X—newest of the KING MIDAS—a pure rich yellow 


Canna, is a beautiful opalescent bicolor flower mounted on vivid green foliage, 
of Rose Pink flecked with Gold, pro- grows to four feet and forms a lovely 
ducing a glowing salmon color effect. contrast as a background for lower 
Pale satiny green foliage. growing annuals or Summer flowering 

Ea. 30¢; Doz. $3.00 bulbs. Ea. 20¢; Doz. $2.00 


FLOWERFIELD will have two Spring catalogs for 1944— 
one for seeds, one for bulbs and plants. Both are fully illus- 
trated. Send 10¢ (for mailing 


and handling) for both. = f j 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
33 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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To Subscribers Changing Address 
Please report promptly any new address to FLOWER GROWER and always give your 


old address as well as the new one. Allow 3 to 4 weeks for the change to be effective. 


Circulation Department, FLOWER GROWER, Albany 1, N. Y. 














Periodicdusting with thisamaz- 

ingly effective product offers 

the easiest, most economical 

way to keep plants insect- and 

disease-free. Loma 2-in-1 Dust 

protects against both Insects 11 unable to obtain from your dealer, write: 
(chewing and sucking) and TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Fungous Diseases. 50c 61 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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We’ve Just Begun 
To Fight! 
We're all going to have 
bigger, better Victory 
Gardens this year—even if 
we have to cultivate them 
with our fingers! We're 
going to make ‘Food 
Fights For Freedom” 
more than just a slogan! 


If you’re lucky enough 
to find a dealer who still 
has a Planet Jr. Wheel 
Hoe, your fighting will be 
much easier — there’s 
nothing more discourag- 
ing to weeds—or more 
encouraging to bigger, 
better crops! 


And ask your dealer for 
Planet Jr.’s novel garden- 
ing booklet ‘‘“Grow What 
You Eat’’—or write us. 


‘ J \ S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
; 3414 N. 5th Street 


Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 


GARDEN TOOLS 
EXQUISITE VIOLETS 


GIANT ROYAL ELK, purple velvet; 
Lady Lloyd George, double center vio- 
let; 1944 VICTORY, violet deep pur- 
ple. All fragrant, huge blossoms, long 
stems, all.3 postpaid $3.00, also cata- 
log of 35 varieties of violets and cul- 
ture. OR—1 each RED, white, blue & 
purple Violets $1. post paid. 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
a RT. 2 Box 477 Santa Cruz, Calif. 

















No Chrysanthemums Grow Like 

STYER’S 

NORTHLAND DAISIES 
TRADE MARK 


The New Arctic Hybrids—Hardier, more 
vigorous. Flowers big, single, plentiful. 


1 each of 8 leading varieties 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Write for the full list. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 
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Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 219) 


little cotton on a match or toothpick dipped 
in a weak solution of alchohol and touched 
to leaf axils where the bugs are will kill 
them. Or cotton may be dipped in kero- 
sene, gasoline, or turpentine and touched to 
the backs of the bugs individually, which 
will kill them. 

Prevention is better than a cure, and I 
have found cigar stubs torn apart and 
placed on top of soil will keep Coleus free 
from mealy bugs. The tobacco may act as 
a fertilizer, too, through watering plants 
from above.-—RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


Booby Trap for Pill Bugs 


Answering Lenna W. Brown, (Kansas), 


February 


Your question, “Can you get rid of pill 
bugs ?” 

My answer, “Yes”. 

For several seasons I captured consider- 
able numbers of pill bugs by placing grape- 
fruit or cantaloupe skins where the bugs 
were most numerous. Then a gentleman 
from south Texas where leaf cutting ants 
are a pest remarked that they were caught 
by placing a bottle or jug in the ground 


with its mouth exactly level with the 
ground. I combined the two by burying a 


wide mouth bottle in the ground where 
the bugs were numerous and placing a 
half of grapefruit skin over it. Take care 
that the top of the bottle is exactly level 
with the ground and keep it so. About 
twice each week, or oftener if they fill 
the bottles more rapidly, the bottles should 
be taken up and the bugs disposed of. 

Milk bottles are not satisfactory because 
often the bug will get as far in as the ledge 
and then back out. The inner edge should be 
sharp.—Epw. A. BELSTERLING, (Texas) 


Sow Bug Bait 


Answering Lenna W. Brown, 


February 


(Kansas), 


Mix 4 ounces of white arsenic or Paris- 
green with 5 pounds of dry bran. When 
thoroughly mixed, grind 2 lemons or or- 
anges and stir them into 2 quarts of water 
sweetened with 1 pint of cheap molasses. 
Wet the bran with water, stirring well or 
until mixture is crumbly, not pasty. Place 
a tablespoon of mash beside each large plant 
in the early evening, or scatter it along a 
row or among small plants. In the morn- 
ing gather or cultivate under any left so 
that chickens or birds will not get any. 
This works equally well on grasshoppers. 
Start using early in the season for hoppers 


as young ones feed down low.—(Mrs.) 
HELEN FI?TZGERALD, (Utah) 


Blooms On Blue Hydrangea 


Answering Mrs. Julius A. Jensen, (Nebr.) 
February 


I notice that you have had trouble in 
keeping your Blue Opuloides shrub from 
freezing. I have one and have no trouble 
in keeping it from freezing. I use the fol- 
lowing method. 

In the first place, in the fall, when the 
nights are cooler and threaten frost, I cover 
it with burlap, as slight frost on it is very 
dangerous. Later on, when the leaves are 
falling, I gather some and pack them in- 
side the branches then use whipcord to 
pull branches close together and tie. After 
this I take a bushel basket and pack about 2 
inches of solid leaves or straw in the bot- 
tom, then place this over the top. I fasten 











SHORTAGE OF BULBS. 


There is a tremendous demand for 
gladiolus bulbs this year and the 
worst shortage ever known so that 





many growers are sold out of the | 
lower priced varieties. However | 
specialize more in the newer and 
better kinds and have a good stock 
in most of these. If you haven’t 
grown glads or haven’t the newer 
kinds better get a start in them this 
year. Send for my new illustrated 


catalogue. 


Can still furnish the collection 
advertised last month. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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(GRAVELY 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 


Box 407 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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UNUSUAL VEGETABLES 


Tampala—the new “greens” 
Lettuce—Great Lakes, Oak Leaf, & Bibb 
Rhubarb Chard, Cubit Cucumber, 
Water Cress 
Finest Strain—Pkts. 15c, 4 for 50c 


FREE—Reference Garden Book 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Dept. F Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 


ee 





Dependable California Grown 







direct from 


CALIFORNIA to 


$1.00 COLLECTION (1.70 vaiue) 


Beets, Beans, Cucumber, Carrot, 
Corn, 2 Lettuce, Parsley, Peas, 
Onion, Radish, Squash, Chard, 
Tomato, Turnip. 


$2.00 COLLECTION (3.45 value) 


25 varieties to plant 2000 sq. ft. 


$3.00 COLLECTION (4.70 value) 


30 varieties to plant 4500 sq. ft. 


Family Garden COLLECTION 
$5.00 ('7.65 value) 


HALLAWELLS Be 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen Feet 
256C MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


Instructive 




















a piece of wire to each handle of the basket, 
and then attach other end to a 12 inch stake 
and drive stake into the ground till the wire 
and basket are very secure. Then I mound 
up the soil all around the basket except 
a small opening facing towards the south 
so a little air can penetrate. This method 
is successful for me.—Ray H. McCoy, (0O.) 





Book on Western Wildflowers 


Answering Mrs. Bretschneider (S. D.) 
March 

“Flowers of the Mountains and Plains” 
is published by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York, N. Y. If you will 
write to them, I am sure you can secure it. 
Another book that would be most useful to 
you would be “Meet the Natives” by M. Wal- 
ter Pesman, for sale at 372 South Humboldt 
Street, Denver, Colorado, at $1.25.—ELIza- 
BETH MarRTIN, (N. J.) 


Seedless Persimmon 
Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) Feb- 
ruary 
T wish to say that a catalogue just re- 
ceived by me from Bradley Bros., Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, lists a hardy seedless 
persimmon.—MorTIMER HERZBERG, (N. C.) 


Source of Opoparax 


Answering Blanche M. Marthis (Fla.) 
March 
The Opopanax can be purchased at Fruit- 
land Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. It is listed 
in their catalogue under the name of Acacia 
farnesia.—(Mrs.) E. H. Newson, (N. Y.) 


White Lycoris 
Answering Mrs. C. L. Stevens (S. C.) 
February 

Lycoris incarnata is listed by Oakhurst 
Gardens, 512 West Foothill Blwd., Arcadia, 
Calif., as a “nearly white form of Lycoris 
radiata. The flower is white tinged flesh. 
—/(Mrs.) E. H. NEtson, (N. Y.) 


Hardy Cactus Grower 


Answering Arthur Martin (Ill.) October 








Franklin Gardens, Big Springs, Nebraska, 


list a large selection of cacti from the 6- 
foot tree cactus down to the smallest of the 
pincushion types that have stood 30° below 
zero.— Mrs. W. L. WILson, ( Nebr.) 





Dig for Victory 


(Continued from page 201) 


2 to 3 inches in diameter, this vegetable 
has the makings of a delicious dish. 


Lettuce. Lettuce thrives under cool | 


conditions and the first planting may be 
of plants raised under glass in March 
and grown in flats. Head lettuce requires 
a tree-working fertile soil. Loose-leaved 
kinds are easier to grow and preferred 
by some. For suecession sow seeds 
when the first plants are set out and thin 
8 to 12 inches apart. If need be, seed- 
lings can be transplanted when small. 

Cabbage. For early summer use set 
out a few plants of an early variety 
that were raised under glass in March. 
The same applies to broccoli and eauli- 
flower. Broccoli is more productive as 
it produces a good secondary crop of 
small heads. Cauliflower is hardly worth 
while unless the soil is very good and 
does not dry out quickly. 





O.M. $¢ 


CTT& SONS CO, 

































Separate Colors 
Jackson & Perkins Hybrids 


Giant Northern Hybrids, 100% double, true to color, on rugged, 

wind-resistant, all-out-at-once spikes, 4 to 6 to a plant in June 

and July, repeating in fall. Wéull live for years. Bred in the 

rigorous climate of northern New York by the Jackson & Perkins 

Dept. of Plant Research. Hardy, uniform, disease-resistant. 4 to 5 ft. 
Debutante, white Delightful, deep blue 
Dauntless, /avender Divine, rose-mauve 

Desirable, deep violet 


Strong Field-Grown Plants, postpaid: 
65¢ each; 3 of a kind $1.65; 6 of a kind $3.25 


7 . 

e Delphinium Garden 
For a glorious display of color in 
your garden next June and July and 
again in the fall, and many 

i v giant spikes for dramatic bou- 


GIANTNORTHERN Ai 
 @ =e Li 
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in True / +e s ‘i 





quets in the home—all 5 col- 


ofs at a special price: 5 are 
From this ad only, to No. 443 — 10 PLANTS, q 
get acquainted, you may 2 of Each (value $6.50) % 
order your choice of any postpaid to you for only..... 
: ‘ 
— postpaid tor just Order Direct from this Ad. Never be- 
fore was there such heavy demand! 
fp PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 


ee PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


In natural color—all about the new 
Roses, Perennials and Fruits, direct from 
the Rose Capital of America. Send post- 
card of coupon today. 







a 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 681 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


Send 2 Giant Delphiniums for $1. My choices are: 
1 LJ , P 
‘ COCO EERE OEE EEE EEE OOOO Ore ee oe Sereee ' 
1 
l Send J. & P. Delphinium Garden powbpaid 
for $5. (Group No. 443) . 
; Enclos@is $.........06 
+ REL BG NGMO .nccccccsecccccccccedece NE Mes seccescccccocees 8 
a cc ie sake eee’ ee sl, és <cutcatecetosncdeae 


OSend Natural Cel? Catalog FREE. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


681 Rose Lane, NEWARK, New York W 
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But remember this—a 
truly effective plant food must 
provide all the eleven elements 
plants need in order to thrive; 


i 
4 
and it must be in liquid form. ; 
i 
} 
i 


3 & 
See how Kem 
doed ie job ° 
Compare Its Action with Any 
Other Method of Growing Plants! { 


KEM contains all eleven of the 
food elements essential for | 
healthy plant growth—in exactly 
the right proportion—in stabi- i 
lized liquid form. When applied, 
KEM is 100% efficient, because 
it’s a complete plant diet—immedi- 
ately available, and comprising : 
all the food a plant can use. 


Accept no Substitute for kem! é 
It’s THE ready-prepared, 
complete liquid plant food! | 


GET BETTER RESULTS 
THIS YEAR WITH 


kent 


Use it mow to start your seeds 
and seedlings—feed it regularly 
all through the growing season. 














KEM 
THERE’S A USE FOR 
EVERY MONTH OF THE, YEAR! 


s 
tables « Flowers ° Lawn 
— Trees and Shrubs 


faders f” 


lants 
Seedlings ¢ House P 
aqeatie Plants « Cut Flowers 








EASY TO USE! 
ECONOMICAL TOO! 


Diluted, the 25¢ size makes 3 gal- 
lons of ready-prepared plant food; 
the 50¢ size 8 gallons. It lasts indef- 
initely; never goes out of solution. 


BUY KEM NOW-—at 5 & 10¢ stores, 
hardware, department or seed 
stores. If your local dealer has not 
yet stocked KEM, a 12-oz. bottle 

will be sent postpaid on receipt ft 


of 25¢. 






Kem-ical Corporatiog 
East Paterson, N. J. 














Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


April Flower Arrangements 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


[* ARLY season delicacy ean be in- 

terpreted in many ways. We can 
+— express the feeling of spring in a 
use of simple, graceful stems, allowing 
these to predominate in an arrangement. 
Or by the emphasis of the individual 
flower or spray we may catch the breath 
of spring. Again a wistful tendency of 
the flower colors selected might be the 
mainstay of our interpretation of the 
spring mood. 

By using different means of emphasiz- 
ing the spirit of the season we will have 
greater satisfaction in making our ar- 
rangements, and we will have the drama 
of variety. These are things we need 
during the pressed lives, often overeast 
with anxiety, which war conditions gen- 
erally impose. Perhaps these four to- 
tally different April arrangements will 
be a stimulation for your own April va- 
riety in flower arrangement. 





Top left: The most obvious interpre- 
tation of spring is a simple representa- 
tion of a newly awakened earth. Branches 
in spring garb and flowers close to the 
earth make an appropriate combination. 
Notice how these branches seem to come 
from a common root; indeed all the 
stems, flowers and foliage come from a 
very small area of the plate’s surface, 
a compact grouping. Finely textured 


rocks might have been used instead of 
moss if the moss had not been available. 
Innumerable tree branches may be used 
freely with flowers. Linden, with tiny 
leaves, or maple with flowers and dimi- 


nutive leaves, are excellent. Arrange- 
ment by Mrs. Henry Bender, Bogota 


Garden Club. 

Top right: Flowering branches are at 
their best when they form a simple pat 
tern. This means that a few branches 
are better than many; that they should 
be arranged so that pleasantly shaped 
‘‘voids’’ or vacant are formed 
between the branches. If a given branch 
does not have quite the curve you wish 
for it, you may train it gently with your 
fingers. If any off-shoots interfere with 
the graceful motion of your picture, snip 
them off close to the main stem. Tieing 
the stems together below rim level be- 
fore you place the arrangement in the 
holder is helpful in this kind of arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Edward L. Wharton of the 
South Orange Garden Club made this 
arrangement. 

Bottom left: Even lushness may be ex- 
tremely delicate and spring-like. When 
we are using flowers abundantly and 
wish a spring-like aspect, we may com- 
bine light colors and cool colors (green, 
blue, violet). If we are using scarlet 


Spaces 














Protect Your Garden 





From APHIS and Similar Insects 


There is an easy and sure way to control aphis, 


leafhoppers, most thrips, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs, young sucking bugs, and similar insects. 


Spray Early and Often 
with BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of effective aphis 
spray. Economical, easy to — —a little 
goes a long way. Spray early ok 


ore insect 
damage causes trouble. 
ustalittle i 
pe rapa 4 ne apt oe CARDEN 
Ask Your Dealer. - 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, = 


Incorporated, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


Jan For 
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Send now for your Free Copy 
of my SPRING ’44 FOLDER. 
This new folder shows many of 
our famous roses including the 
Victory Collection (twelve) in all 
their exquisite gorgeous colors. 
Our TREE ROSES give your garden an 
accent and atmosphere of distinction. 
All my roses are of highest quality—all 
are two year field-grown budded bushes. 
We have specialized in Roses for years— 
in this hardy severe Northern Ohio cli- 
mate. Get this folder, then try some of 
our ‘“‘specials’, We're sure you will be 
satisfied. But supply is limited. 

Order or Write today. 


Melvin €. 
WYANT 


ROSE SPECIALISTS, INC. 
Box F Mentor, 





Ohio 
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Spread FUME-OGEN lightly on 
the soil around Plants, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. It keeps DOGS 
and CATS away. In the Victory 
garden, it protects Vegetables 
from RABBITS. In the Bulb bed, 
it keeps MICE away. Also has 
many other garden and house- 


hold uses. 
Half-pound in handy shaker 50c 


can, at dealers, or write us 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 




















tulips, and we wish to keep a spring 
feeling, we will probably make an 
arrangement of three or four blossoms, 
possibly five. If we are using rose-col- 
ored or lavender tulips, we may well use 
eight or ten, or even more, and other 
flowers besides. When selecting foliages 
to play an important part in a mass 
spring arrangement, we will select the 
most delicate green we ean find. 
Arrangement by Mrs. P. J. Seibrecht. 


Bottom right: Often a single piece of 
broad-leaved evergreen or other shrub 
or flowering tree is so beautiful in itself 
that we need do no more than give it a 
setting. Keep your eyes open for such 
sprays when you go into the garden! 
Bare branches; an old branch weathered 
until it is bleached almost white; Seotch 
broom; pine, may appeal to you, to make 
a setting for flowers. Tie your second- 
ary material directly onto your flower 
spray. Only the perishable material 
needs to be directly in the water and 
held in the flower holder. Arrange- 
ment by Mrs. Carl E. Ackerman, South 
Orange Garden Club. 





Pink Daffodils 


(Continued from page 209) 


appointing to us because of their small 
size. This year we shall have a large batch 
of second generation seedlings in flower 
and we can hardly wait to see what they 
will turn out to be. 

When in 1936 the pink daffodils were 
discussed, it was thought by many breeders 
that they were nothing but some ugly 
ducklings, soon to be forgotten. But the 
ducklings have developed and when they 
eame within the reach of the gardening 
public, it was found that to many keen 
gardeners they were on the way to becom- 
ing very beautiful swans indeed. 

To me, one who has grown them now 
for some fifteen years, they are neither 
duckling nor swan. They are the greatest 
challenge that Dame Nature has ever 
posed us, a challenge which we here, out 
in the North West, have accepted. We are 
on the way to raising large, perfectly 
formed, shell-pink daffodils. Beyond that 
we may see that red daffodils, that is red- 
trumpeted daffodils, are no longer in the 
realm of impossibility. In striving not 
only for something different, but for 
something different and beautiful we have 
hopes of enriching the garden material of 
the world. But, let me make this quite 
clear, in doing this we do not have nor 
do we wish to have a monopoly. The field 
is open to all comers, the rules of the game 
are laid down by the many great daffodil 
breeders who have gone before us. What 
little knowledge we have gained is at your 
disposition, 





BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY GARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 


With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. |’) 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15S¢ for Postage. f 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


LINDEN ST WELLESLEY & uM 














| am abundant production of deli- 
cious vegetables, use AGRICO 
VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER. 
Agrico is economical — pays for it- 
self over and over in more and bet- 
ter vegetables, richer in minerals 
and vitamins. Used by nation’s 
leading growers— backed by 80 
years’ success. Easy to use — com- 
plete directions in 
every bag. Order 
now, from your 
Garden Supplies 
Dealer. 











There's alsoan AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & 
SHRUBS — use it for 

flowers, too. Both 
Agricos are available 
in 10, 25, 50 and 
100-lb. bags. Order 


THE NATION'S LEADING 
FERTILIZER 





CRINKLECREAM 


One of the very best of the 
ELLIS GLAD ORIGINATIONS 


1 dium 
Special Offer: eo 9 $5.00 
25 bulblets postpaid 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Box 66, Canby, Ore. 


DOLLARS fom 


CEeEaTS 


—that's what you get when you sow Giants of 
California Petunias, because one 20c¢ packet 
will produce several dollars worth of plants. 
\ Flowers are large ruffled and fringed, in 
lovely rich colors. 











MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 


FLOWER GROWER 











Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 






oa CVU y, 


a ” Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
40)  OLFECTIVE Of J 
N45 Aoveanisty WES 














Use this concentrated spray — 
A little goes a long, long way! 


Just 4 ounces make 12 to 18 gal- 
lons of highly effective spray! 
So use it freely. Easy to mix — 
won't clog sprayer. Harmless 
to you and your pets. Contains 
Rotenone. 





Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 





SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Harry O'Brien's New Book 
‘How to Dueprove 


YOUR VICVORY GARDEN’ 


Guaranteed to make you a 
better gardener. Step-by-step 
photos show you the correct 
techniques; 1944 planting 
tables, lists of varieties and , 
cultural directions tell you all you want to know. 
Sure to be voted the war's best que ee book. 
Write for free copy today. aly 
lili 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
a F-1, Columbus 15, Ohio 


| SPEEDLINE 


; BLUE-HANDLE TOOLS 
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Plant for Permanence 


(Continued from page 211) 


are not conspicuous qualities to be 
noticed and admired at a distance; 
essentially these are shrubs for inti- 
mate plantings one enjoys close at 
hand, The species of rounded habit, 
such as Corylopsis pauciflora, C. 
spicata, and C. veitchiana, are ex- 


cellent in shrub borders and fea- 
ture positions where dense, bushy 
subjects are desired. Taller kinds 


like C. gotoana and C, sinensis are 
excellent in foundation plantings, 
grouped so one sees and smells the 
glowing racemes from windows, ter- 
races, and walks. (Of these two last 
species, by the way, Goto Winter- 
hazel is reputedly the hardiest of 


the genus; Chinese Winterhazel is 
more lush in growth and more ten- 
der—not a permanent shrub where 
temperatures fall below zero.) The 
delicate yellows and fresh greens of 
all types are beautifully accented in 
March and April against an ever- 
green screen of Pines or Hemlocks. 
For a complete picture, and a com- 
pletely enchanting one, Crocuses, 
Meadow-saffrons (species of Colchi- 


cum), Periwinkle, and other low- 
growing plants with yellow, blue, 


and mauve blooms in earliest spring 
should be planted to make a flowery 
carpet underneath these beautiful 
shrubs from the mountains of Asia. 


Plants for Permanence ... around the calendar 


Every shrub and small tree described in this column of FLOWER GROWER during the 


past 12 


as soon as your garden soil is erumbly and workable. 


months ean be planted to best advantage in early spring—not too early, but 


The roster is listed here to aid 


in making final decisions before planting, for of course you will plant some of them: 


MONTH of some particu- 
lar beauty and NUMBER 
of FLOWER GROWER in 
which described : 


January 1944 Washington Thorn 
February 1944 Black-alder 

March 1944. Korean Rhododendron 
April 1943 Cornelian-cherry 
May 1943 Carles Viburnum 
June 1943 Allegheny Shadbush 
July 1943 Prairie Rose 
August 1943. Summersweet 
September 1943. Franklinia 

October 1943. Winged Euonymus 
November 1943. Thorny Eleagnus 
December 1943 American Holly 


COMMON NAME SCIE 


NTIFIC NAME 


Crategus phenopyrum 
Ilex verticillata 
Rhododendron 
Cornus mas 
Viburnum earlesi 
Amelanchier oblongifolia 
Rosa setigera 

Clethra alnifolia 
Franklinia alatamaha 
Euonymus alatus 
Eleagnus pungens 

Ilex opaca 


mucronulatum 





Delphiniums from Seed to Seed 


(Continued from page 202) 


rows in good garden soil in full sunlight 
for best spikes. If planting is done in 
a perennial border, I recommend that 
special spots be prepared for delphinium 
alone, or that borders be fully planted 
with delphinium alone. The second year 
one can expect full maturity with big 
spikes and delphinium in all its glory— 
and so back to seed by mid-August. 
These seeds may, in turn, produce some 
fine plants and flowers but they cannot 
be expected to be true to the original. 


Pest Control. Unfortunately, pests are 
bad. Make your planting in newly pre- 
pared soil or in a garden where no del- 
phiniums or plants which are subject 
to crown rot, such as aquilegia or lupines, 
have been grown previously. I won’t go 
into details about black spot, stem rot, 
fusarium blight, selerotium rot or mites. 
Most of these pests need preventive 
measures. While mites can be fairly 
well killed out and kept to harmless num- 
bers, rot blights seem to be beyond con- 
trol when once they get a foothold. So 


practice garden hygiene, dig out infected 
plants with soil around them and bury 


them all far away. Spray frequently 
with Bordeaux mixture for blight and 


leaf spot and perhaps this will help to 
prevent crown rot. 

When plants are only 4 or 5 inches 
high in spring, start spraying with nico- 
tine sulphate mixed with a spreader. 
Cover thoroughly both the under as well 
as top surface of the foliage to kill mites. 
It’s a case of trying to keep out the 
pests. Sulphur easily cures mildew on 
leaves if that trouble appears as it may 
in warm muggy weather of late summer. 

No matter how much work this may 


appear to be, believe me, delphiniums 
are worth it. Such blues, such whites 


—they are my two favorites—nothing 


replaces them. Of course, there are, in 
addition, big gorgeous flowers of bi- 


colors, lavenders, purples and all with 
assorted bees for centers. 
Great flowers, real eyefuls, 


phiniums! 


these del- 














Guide to Iris Culture 
(Continued from page 211) 


ean be cut away without digging up the 
rhizome and cupro-jabonite scattered on 
the cut. In large garden plantings this 
is usually effective. The best preven- 
tive is, of course, to plant iris in raised 
well-drained beds and not allow the 
clumps to get so large that sunlight can- 
not reach the rhizomes. 


Iris borer. No doubt this pest already 
has made its appearance in southern gar- 
dens but it will not appear in the north 
until early May. Borers are especially 
prevalent in plantings near hedges or 
wind-breaks because of lack of cireula- 
tion of air. The small borer immediately 
burrows into the iris fan but it leaves a 
tell-tale puneture behind it which is in- 
dicated by an oozing of the wound. 
Choice plantings should be examined 
sarefully and while the young borers are 
still in the leaves it is possible to erush 
them by squeezing the leaf between the 
thumb and finger. This treatment is not 
advisable for large plantings. Instead, it 
is much more satisfactory to eut off the 
iris fan several inches below the punc- 
ture. If left undisturbed the borer will 
eat its way down the fan so that by late 
June it will be in the rhizome itself, 
usually eating it all away. Sometimes 
when weather conditions are right rot 
may develop too. 

Spraying at this time of year in the 
south, and several weeks later up north, 
with magnetic sulphur and rotenone is 
advised as a preventive. 

Aphids seem to be more prevalent on 
the West Coast than in the East. Any 
goed contact spray is the corrective in 
this case. 


Leaf spot. All leaves or any material 
removed from an infestation should im- 
mediately be burned. Many people ad- 
vise spraying at this time of the year 
with lime and sulphur as a preventive. 
Others advise cutting off the infected 
foliage in July several inches above the 
rhizome; the new growth will be disease 
free. I have found that if this is done 
two seasons in succession the infection 
is removed. 

Spring planting of bearded iris is never 
recommended by any grower. This is be- 
sause iris must be dug, dried and then 


shipped. Consequently there can be no 
bloom the same spring. However, trans- 
planting in early March in one’s own 


garden can successfully be done if clumps 
are lifted with the soil attached. They 
may even be divided into divisions of 4 
or 5 rhizomes provided too much soil is 
not knocked off the roots. At this time 
of the year with root growth just begin- 
ning and the air and ‘eround damp, “the 
transplanted iris usually will take hold 








immediately and nearly all bloom in 
May. 
Unusual Flowers, pictured, 
described. Vegetables, just 
the better kinds. Ask for 


your Catalog, today. 


: a vee D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 

















AN EARLY 
START SAVES 


CRABGRASS 
ERADICATOR 


THE GREEN’S SECTION of the U. S. GOLF ASS’N. recommends the SPECIFIC CON- 
TROL CHEMICAL which is the basis of G & O CRABGRASS ERADICATOR, This par- 


A LATE 
HEADACHE 





ticular non-poisonous chemical is unprocurable today. Decidedly to your advantage to 
order supply NOW while available. We use no sodium arsenite or arsenate that often 
burns off the good lawn. G & O CRABGRASS ERADICATOR means safety to children 
and pets. G & O CRABGRASS ERADICATOR has proved to be THE BEST BY TEST. 
Leading seed growers in the East and golf clubs buy it in large quantities, because it 
contains nitrogen and phosphate to build up the good grass while killing the weeds. 
Scientific control of Crabgrass is realized ONLY by starting any time during MAY—fol- 


lowed by 2 applications in June and July. THIS EARLY FIRST TREATMENT IS VITAL. 
A delayed start in August is almost worthless except to kill the seed spikes of the then 


rugged spreaders, 
150 sq. feet 
Total ‘Soverane @ 70 10 Ib. can 


5 Ib. can 
25 Ib. drum ,7%0, 83, feet, @ $2.50 100 Ib. drum 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., F. W. 


otal Coverage 

Sold by 
Co., J. J. Newberry Co., R. H. Macy 
McClellan Stores. 

Crabgrass is the almost certain curse behind every cent spent for seed fertilizer 

and labor. Save good money in this year of scarcity by EARLY (May) control. 
If you cannot obtain from your decler, order direct (with remittance) sent prepaid within 100 miles of 
New York City. Parcel post charges added for the 5 lb., 10 lb. and 25 lb. sizes beyond the 100 mile 

limit and also freight charges on the 100 lb. drums. 


300 sq. feet 


Total Coverage @ $1.15 
3,000 sq. feet @ $8.00 


Total Coverage 
Woolworth Co., S. S. Kresge Stores, W. T. 
& Co., Bloomingdale’s Greenhouses, 8S, H. 


Grant 
Kress Co., 















140 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 











COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Per 25 Per 100 Per 1000 
GOO00 2-yr., S. (2-0), 1 to Sith... ccccscccce $2.00 $9.00 
AGBOO 3-y7., S. (3B), 2 tO Gatinn sok ceweseuese j 3.00 14.00 
100,000 4-yr., T. close (2-2), 3 to ee aoe 1.75 5.00 24.00 


These trees grown from see d from cones s; hand-picked from blue trees in Colorado. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 


Per 25 Per 100 Per 1000 
30,000 4-yr., T. close (2-2), 3 to Bim... 2. 6c. ccecceess $1.35 $3.75 $16.00 
All Bed-run. Shipped early in April. 


Price of other Spruce, Pine and Fir on request. 


ALL MICHIGAN-GROWN 


WALTER A. STUDLEY NURSERY, Cept. E. Fennville, Mich. 




















The book that will help you make your 1944 Victory 
Garden better than ever.... 


America’s Garden Book 


By Louise and James Bush-Brown 

















The chapters on vegetable 
gardening are alone worth 
the price of the book. 
are comprehensive, accurate, 
easy to understand and fol- 
low. And they are only one 
part of this big, authorita- 
tive, fully illustrated “indis- 
pensable one-volume library 
of gardening knowledge”. 
1222 pages, washable bind- 
$3.50 


They 


ing. ‘ 


at all bookstores 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS & 
FERNS secains Ssasy nooks 6 


Corners 
Good mature blooming size plants 


COLLECTION | 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEDIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Il 


TRILLIUM CERNEUM—(Nodding Trillium) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Purple Trillium) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large white Trillium) 
TRILLIUM RECURVATUM—(Prairie Trillium) 
TRILLIUM STYLOSUM—(Rose Trillium) 
TRILLIUM UNDULATUM—(Painted Trillium) 

l each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Ill 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 15 plants for $4.00 

10 each or 30 plants for $7.50 


COLLECTION IV 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM—(Maidenhair Fern) 
ATHYRIUM AUGUSTUM—(Lady Fern) 
BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANA—(Rattle-snake Fern) 
OSMUNDA CINNAMONEA—(Cinnamon Fern) 
OSMUNDA CLAYTONIA—(Interrupted Fern) 
OSMUNDA REGALIS—(Royal Fern) 
POLYSTICHUM ACROSTICHOIDES—(Christmas Fern) 
WOODWARDIA VIRGiINIANA—(Chain Fern) 

l each or 8 plants for $1.75 

5 each or 40 plants for $8.00 

10 each or 80 plants for $15.00 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


ORDER EARLY—We promptly acknowledge all orders. 


FREE CATALOG: Hardy Wild Flowers & Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








NEW PINK CALLAS 


Fine for pots or garden. Light blush pink. Long 
lasting corsage flower. Rare—easy to grow. 
3—$l. 7— $2. 

GOLDEN CALLAS Strong bulbs 6—$1. 15—$2 


BUENA GARDENS 
P.O. Box 732 Santa Cruz, Calif. 





A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 





a for Victory Gardens 





Spray every 10 days or 2 
weeks during the insect sea- 
son with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X 
Rotenone (or D-X Pyrethrum) 
per gallon of water. Stops 
insects befere the become 
serious. For sale by. dealers 
everywhere, or write us. 
“Spraying the Home Garden’”’ 
free on request. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
166 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 
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The Gardener’s Digest 
By Dr. A. F. Yeager, (N. H.) 


Quack Grass Control 
T. DEXTER of the Michigan Agri- 


- cultural Experimental tSation, East 
Lansing, reports in the journal of 
‘American Society of Agronomy” that 
quack grass, known also as witch grass, 
will be killed if its rhizomes are dried to 
a water content of 40 per cent in July, 
but drying to 20 per cent in November 
and December is not necessarily fatal. 
The suggestion is made, therefore, that 
harrowing, or digging in the early part 
of the summer will be most effective. 


Increasing Tomato Yields 


TARTER Solutions for Tomato 

Plants” is the title of the Geneva, New 
York, Agricultural Experimental Station 
bulletin 706. In this the author, C. B. 
Sayer, states that starter solutions in- 
creased early yields 15 tons per acre. 
Starters were mostly made by using com- 
plete commercial fertilizers at the rate 
of 10 pounds to 50 gallons of water. One- 
fourth pint of this solution was used 
around each plant at setting time. 


Weeding Onions by Spraying 
EWHALL, Lawrence, and Justice of 


Cornell University report success in 
controlling many kinds of weeds in 
onions by spraying with a 24 per cent 
sulphurie acid solution about a month 
after the seeds are sown. Of course, acid 
resisting spray machines are necessary. 


Mushroom Bulletin 


USHROOM growing in the U. 8S.” 

is the title of Farmer’s Bulletin, 

1875. In it E. B. Lambert tells how an 

amateur might sueceed. Copies may be 

procured from the U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 

culture at Washington or your Repre- 
sentative or Senator in Congress. 


Ringing Apple Trees 


F S. HOWLETT in the bi-monthly 
* bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station reports results on the 
ringing of light bearing apple trees at the 
pink stage preceding blossoming. Gener- 
ally, the results were favorable, in some 
eases the yield was doubled. However, 
the practice is not recommended as profit- 
able. 


Aphids Spread Narcissus Mosaic 


N studying narcissus mosaic, Blanton 

and Haasis report in the Journal of 
Agricultural Research that several species 
of aphids will transmit the disease from 
infected to healthy plants. Leaf hoppers, 
thrips, springs tails, and mites do not 
earry it. 








BULBS 
| ALL BLOOMING SIZES 


A glorious display of gorgeous color in your flower 
garden next spring for this unusual special price. 
All first class healthy bulbs — full color range in 
several special 

ORDER TODAY — get the special ORDER-EARLY 
discount. 


DANA 





100 for 3%° 


A S0c discount on orders 
for 100 if ordered 









eka) DAHLIAS 
ro ange Gola Healy. song root 

20 for 33° = 
A 50c discount on orders for 20 


Here is a special offer of most beauiiful SFO >1 
mee. od of the special ORDER 
discount. 
if ordered in 15 days. 








‘x A t ' | 
J ‘ 
94 ! mettame GRAND RAPIL 


Dorothy Biddle 


will be lecturing in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and nearby states in September. 




















Simple, practical, inspirational dem- 
Onstrations on subjects of universal 
interest to women: decorating the 
home with flowers; decorating with 
fruits and vegetables ; adventures in 
table setting; etc. 


Always enthusiastically appreciated. 
Rates reasonable. Send now for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
123 Great Oak Pleasantville, N. Y. 


illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our 96 page catalog contains 16 color _ illus- 

trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 














L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. ES 20) F-20)  hents-) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO, 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE Park's FLOWER BOOK 


Full of the finest in Flower Seeds, 
Vegetable Seeds and Bulbs. Also AA 
Medal Winners. 


Send for 
Marigold Golden Eagle 
Petunia Blue Bee 
Zinnia Giant Rose 





All three 


10¢ 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Dept. F GREENWOOD, S. C. 





























PLANT SUPPORTS 


How to Make Them Yourself 
and What You Will Need 


You don’t have to be an architect or a 
mechanic. With my instruction sheet, in fif- 
teen minutes you can make six, good looking, 
life time, plant supports that will only cost 
you about five cents each. And right handy 
too. 

You place your stake, snap in one side of 
ring, gather in your flower or bush, and snap 
in other end of ring. 

No danger of injuring roots if you place 
your stake at time of planting. 

Also you can make them any size to fit 
your needs, with as many rings on each stake 
as you think necessary. 

Be the first in your neighborhood or Garden 
Club. 

For illustrated instructions telling you the 
materials you need, and just how to assemble 
these supports, send (25) twenty-five cents 
(War Stamps preferred) to 


MARK H. RATHBURN 


1708 Hillside Road., Boulder (53, Colorado 
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= MANY GARDEN AND 
HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILEOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 
and Vegetables free from insects, both sucking and 
chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
also to destroy Ants on Lawn and Flower Beds. 
Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
supply or hardware stores. Write us for folder. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


illo 








THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 
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IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. 


1944 offer in this popular series 


Indian Hills, Rosy Wings, Token, Frank Adams, 
California, Eros, Eleanor Blue. 


List value $2.50 for only $1.75 
Ask for free price list of 200 gorgeous modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


9 Ot, 


to plant with bulbs 

To use as cut flowers 
to edge your perennial border 

to add color to your rock anf 

to lend gaiety to your window box 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 ‘Setraa* $3.25 
250 ‘tag $6.75 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot 


border—set plants 6 in. apart). 


ORDER TODAY! 


FREE. Write for your 
of our Pansy Booklet No. 












copy 
144, 


PITZON KAS Pansy farm 





BRISTOL: PENNA. 











Best Fruit Varieties for 
Freezing 
(Continued from page 206) 


pronounced flavors and are equivalent to 
the standard red Cuthbert berry. 

Black raspberries on the whole are seedy 
and usually not considered as being a first 
class fruit for freezing and dessert pur- 
poses. The variety known as Bristol is 
best in most areas. 

Cherries preserved by freezing make a 
good product. In general sour cherries 
retain flavor and color almost perfectly. 
The semi-sour cherries, particularly of the 
Duke variety, retain flavor and color very 
well. Most of the sweet cherries lose their 
flavor upon freezing and thawing and also 
discolor readily. 

In all sections where cherries are grown, 
Montmorency the best for freezing 
among the sour cherries. Those who pre- 
fer a very dark, highly-flavored cherry 
prefer the variety English Morello. 

The semi-sour (sub-acid cherry) Royal 
Duke, May Duke and Riene Hortense are 
all excellent but are not extensively grown 
in most areas because the yield is so low. 

Among the sweet cherries, Windsor, 
Bing, Lambert and Napoleon (ealled the 
Royal Anne) are generally considered the 
best in the Pacifie Northwest although 
none retains flavor very well. 

In areas where the J. H. Hale peach 
grows well, it is usually considered the 
best variety for freezing. In the South, 
J. H. Hale is undoubtedly the best, with 
Elberta giving a satisfactory but not an 
exceptionally good frozen product. In 
the South the white peach known 
Georgia Belle is considered ‘to be superior 
to any of the other white varieties because 
of its fine flavor. 

In the area of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan where peaches are 
grown, those varieties best suited to freez- 
ing are J. H. Hale, Hale Haven, and 
South Haven. The Elberta, Ideal, Vice- 
roy, Massassoit, Magygold, Vedette, Vet- 
eran rank second choice. 

In California the Rio Oso Gem, J. H. 
Hale and Indian Blood are superior to 
other varieties. 

In the Pacifie Northwest, J. H. Hale and 
Candoka rank as superior varieties. 

In general peaches with a fine deep 
yellow color throughout and of firm flesh 
which does not brown readily are the 
peaches superior for freezing. Most of 
the white peaches are coarse in texture and 
brown easily so consequently do not make 
as desirable a frozen product as the yellow 
varieties. 

Other fruits, with respect to the areas 
where they grow the best, are covered in 
the accompanying table in which superior 
and second choices are given for each. 
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7 ROSE SPRAY 


Grow, beautiful roses and other flowers with the 
Acme ade of Spray Treatment combinin 3 

pocked tely) to solve 
the entire sooving problem. "NO other songs 
ne Combats both insects and blight. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 




















POEL 


AUNT MARYS SWEET CORN 


Very fine new sweet corn. Unusual sweet 
Packet 
(enough seed to plant 10 ft. square) 25¢;: three 


packets 60¢: ten packets $2.00. 


DAHLIAS 


nutty flavor. Tender. Large ears. 


Bobbe Dean rich salmon per tuber........ 75¢ 
Clara Carder immense clear pink......... 65¢ 
Jane Cowl big golden amber............. 50¢ 
Yellow Spiral, large rich yellow. Keeps 
several days when cut................ 2.50 
Salbachs Orange, small flowering cactus 
type; clear orange, free bloomer....... 1.00 


All sent by prepaid post. 
Catalog on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif, 
a ee ee a vaya 


Waite for Beauliful 


OLSON 


RUG BOOK 


Decorating Guide 
Mail Coupon 


Its FRE or 1¢ Postal 


for 40 page Book of Rugs and 
» model rooms in color. Tells how 


YOUR OLD RUGS 
and CLOTHING 


SAVE to Y2 


your materials are picked up 
at your door by Freight or 
Express at our expense— 
how weshred, merge, 
reclaim the valuable 
materials, picker, 
bleach, card, spin, dye 
and weave into lovely, 
deep-textured, new 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
that are Seamless, Revers- 
» ible for double wear. 

\ SIZES to fit all rooms 
in popular solid 
colors, rich tweed 
blends, Early 
American, Oriental 
and 18th Century 
floral designs, ovals. 
FACTORY-to-YOU 
Over two million customers. We 
do not have azents or sell thru stores. 
*Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 
New York San Francisco 


&. 










































Chicago 
| 
COUPON OR 


MAIL 4? cost carp TO:DAY 


to OLSON RUG CO., A-106, Chicago 41, fl. 
Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors,BREE to:- 











a = 

Address... -@ 
orc 

Town...... ? ie — ee 
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NOVELTY HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plant this Spring for 
glorious display next Fall 


CARROLL PINK. Semi-double clear pink 
blooms beginning in late Sept. 75 cts. 
each, 3 for $2, $7.50 per doz. 

GOLDILOCKS. Beautiful yellow ball- 
shaped blooms beginning in early Sept. 
75 cts. each, 3 for $2, $7.50 per doz. 

MME. CHIANG-KAI-SHEK. Gorgeous 
orange-bronze blooms’ beginning in 
early Sept. $1 each, 3 for $2.75, $8.50 
per doz. 

POLAR ICE. Masses of pure white double 
blooms beginning in early Sept. An 
outetanding variety. 75 cts. each, 3 
for $2, $7.50 per doz. 

RED VELVET. Medium-double flowers 
of velvety crimson beginning in early 
October. 60 cts. each, 3 for $1.60, $6 
per doz. 

TIFFANY ROSE. Deep rose double 
blooms with faint cream undertone, 
and golden halo. October Ist. 75 cts. 
each, 3 for $2, $7.50 per doz. 


SPECIAL 
"FLOWER GROWER" OFFER: 


6 plants, 1 each of above, for $4 
(value $4.60) 
18 plants, 3 each of above, for $10 
(value $12.40) 


FREE: Our new beautifully 
illustrated cCataiogue teatur- 
‘ ing the newest and best per- 

ennials, roses, herbs, etc. 
Send for your copy today, 








Box F. Westminster, Md. 
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TRANSPLANT BOXES 


WITH SPECIAL NEW 
SELF-WATERING FEATURE 


6 Boxes 
$1.15 
18 Boxes $3.25 





Gardeners will appreciate the advantages of the 
new subirrigation construction of Breck’s Trans- 
planting Boxes. This design permits watering 
from under the soil and proper drainage assuring 
the correct amount of moisture for healthy plants. 
It also means watering at less frequent intervals. 
This is the answer to good growing from the 
‘‘seedling-to-garden stage.’’ 

Boxes we of rugged, waterproof, mold-resisting 
fibre, ” long, compact enough to fit your window 
sill. 

Six 11” boxes, capacity 66 potted plants....$1.15 
18 Boxes, capacity 198 plants $3. 
Prompt shipment—POSTPAID 

(West of Mississippi R. add 20c. for mee 


BRECK'S BIG 
1944 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


Breck’s beautiful new 
garden catalog for 1944 
is one of the finest ever 
printed. It is packed 
from cover to cover 
with natural color illustrations and useful facts. 
Sent free with orde*s for Transplant Boxes. But 
if you want the catalog ONLY, send 25 cents 
deposit which will be deducted from your first 
order for Breck’s Seeds or Plants. 


SEEDSMEN sINcE 181s 20 Breck Bldg. 


BRECK’S Boston 9, Mass. 
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April in 


Southern Gardens 


By Juuta Lester DILLON 


make this the most floriferous month 

of the year and while it is a great 
temptation to just enjoy the fruits of 
the hard work done previously, there are 
many necessary tasks to be done. Late 
plantings of shrubs and trees can be 
made, pruning must be continued and 
fall seeds and plants put in. So keeping 
busy is standard for all Southern gar- 
deners. 


G ake this and sunshine alternating 


Beans, sweet corn, beets, squash and 
tomato plants must be put out on the 
first frost-free date. Seedlings can be 
transplanted from the seed beds of pep- 
per, egg plant and tomatoes. Already 
the early crop of spring vegetables is 
being harvested. Green peas, carrots, 
radishes and tender greens are seen every 
day. Get busy in your Victory Garden 
and ‘‘keep ’em growing’’ steadily. 


Small plants of summer-flowering an- 
nuals ean also be put out, and it is the 
last call for replanting Phlox decussata 
and Shasta Daisies. Asters and Chry- 
santhemums must be separated now. The 
hard winter delayed their growth and 
many of them have not shown their usual 
vigor, but by careful lifting and separat- 
ing new plants for fall bloom will be 
assured, 


Flowering shrubs like the early Breath 
of Spring (Lonicera fragrantissima), 
both Jasminum nudiflorum and primuli- 
num, with Spireas that bloom in March 
should be eut back as needed as soon as 
the blooms are over. Forsythias also 
must be eut, but Cydonias bloom on old 
wood of two vears’ growth and the only 
cutting they need ig to take out dead 
stems always and to cut blossoming 
branches to bloom indoors. This year 
they did not bloom as early as usual but 
February finds them in radiant glory. 


Azaleas are pre-eminently favored 
shrubs and the season of bloom is now 
with us so that selections of colors can 
be made so that groups of contrasting 
and harmonious shades ean be made. 
Choose them in flower and have them 
shipped at once. This is one shrub that 
ean be moved at blossom time. Use the 
Indiea for tall and heavy growth and the 
newer smaller-flowered kinds of great 





This year it’s vital to 


REDUCE 


SEED LOSSES 





Disinfecting seeds with dry SEMESAN 
helps you grow more flowers and vege- 
tables. Helps produce healthy plants by 
aang seed-borne diseases, seed rot- 
tin damping-off. For bulbs, too, 
an - “ spray for rose mildew and black 
spot. Easy to use! 10c packet at all deal- 
ers treats 5 to 20 Ibs. of seed! FREE 
bampblet from DU PONT SEMESAN CO., 


(INC.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


OU PONT RAS bay a 


MEG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
























Grow your own fruits and vege- 
tables this spring with Maloney’s 
hardy, specially selected varieties 
of GENUINE DWARF, BEAR- 
ING AGE, QUINTUPLET and 
STANDARD FRUIT TREES— 
BERRIES—GRAPES and VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS. Also, SHRUBS 
—EVERGREENS—ROSES and 
RAPID-GRO fertilizer. 


STRAWBERRIES, June bearing varieties, 
CATSKILL — DORSETT — FAIRFAX and 
REMIER, 25 for $1.25, 50 for $1.75, 
prepaid. Everbearing. Berries from June 
until frost, GEM and new GEMZATA, 25 
for $2.00, 50 for $3.15 prepaid. 


This is our 60th ANNIVERSARY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Order early. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc. 


137 CIRCLE ROAD DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
eGQGuVuuuq5q______ 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and _ unusual¢ bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


|KILL MOLES 


Be Legion 


MOLOGEN kills moles underground. No mes- 
sy disposal job. Odorless. Harmless to soil or 
grass, birds or pets. May be safely used in 
bulb or flower beds. Half-pound can, enough 
for average lawn or garden, 50c. On sale 
at garden supply and hardware stores, or 
write us, 
Rose Mfg. Co., eo nat Bidg., 
Beacon, N. 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 



























AMERICA’S FINEST 
IRIS CATALOG 


Reserve your copy now! 


NEW PICTURES IN COLOR 
beautifully printed, with com- 
plete descriptions of the new- 
est and best modern varieties. 
If you have ordered from us dur- 


ing the past two years your copy 
will come to you without request. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box F 
SILVERTON, OREGON 






































hardiness, the Kurume hybrids, for late 
and rich masses in many different tones. 


All these Azaleas require acid soil. 
Leaf mold from the woods should be 
brought in and the beds made ready be- 
fore planting. Then keep 3 inches of 
oak leaves at all times over the roots 
and never cultivate. Camellias also can 
be planted now. The finer and newer 
introductions are well worth the differ- 
ence in cost. 


Vines for summer and fall bloom are 
also indicated for present plantings. The 
really lovely dark blue Brazilian Morn- 
ing Glory (Ipomeea leari), is worthy of 
widespread trials. The soft lavender 
blooms of the Argentine Morning Glory 
(I. paniculata) make it a wonderfully 
beautiful vine. The leaves are divided 
into from 3 to 7 parts and make a grace- 
ful and delicate tracery. The soft laven- 
der flowers have a deep mauve throat. 
Since both grow only from roots they 
should be ordered at once. Give them 
room because they cover many feet dur- 
ing a season. 


The Mexican Rose (Antigqnon lepto- 
pus) is the eoral-pink vine so widely 
favored for early and late fall bloom. 
With the white Virgin’s Bower (Clema- 
tis paniculata) we have a quartette of 
worth-while vines to choose from. 


Trumpet-vines may also be planted. 
They are heavy and shrubby and with 
the spring-blooming yellow Jasmine are 
fine for covering trellises and arbors and 
growing along fences. Madame Galen is 
the finest variety of Trumpet-vine. 


April comes in with a burst of bloom 
in the bulb beds, with Pansies and Violas 
in full flower, with all the early spring 
annuals covering the ground with sheets 
of color under the flowering trees and 
shrubs. 


Keep working for beauty not only for 
your own sake but in behalf of the sol- 
diers, marines and navy men who will 
some day—and God grant it may be soon 
—be coming back to enjoy the flowers 
and gardens they grew up in and lovingly 
remember. They write from Africa and 
from India and Burma and say the tropi- 
cal flowers are gorgeous but characteris- 
tically have no fragrance and that they 
miss the delicacy of aroma and coloring 
and familiar forms of flowers back home. 


AHLIAS 


FOR EVERY GARDEN 


Plant Dahlias and Hardy Mums 
in your Victory Garden. Large 
Dahlias for exhibition and cut 
flowers both medium and small 
for arrangements. 
You will find them still reasonable in price al- 
though stock is not plentiful. Send for our com- 
plete new FREE Catalog, ’“DAHLIAS FOR YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN,” fully describing 385 vari- 
. eties of Dahlias, and 34 varieties 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 
WW. Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.L 






























WORLD’S BEST 
"MUMS 


We are pleased to offer here America's Favorite Hardy ‘Mums. Each collection contains 
the top varieties in its color class. Order these today and know you have the best! 





5 ALL-AMERICAN RED 5 ALL-AMERICAN WHITE 
BURGUNDY 4g! AVALANCHE MILKY WAY ¢ 
CALIPH RED VELVET JEAN CUMMING POLAR ICE i) 

ROBERT BRYDON SEPTEMBER QUEEN ‘\ 
plants (1 of each) plants (1 of each) 
5 (Value $2.25) $2 5 (Value $1.95) $1.75 f 
5 ALL-AMERICAN LAVENDER AND PINK 5 BEST PURPLE ft 
BARBARA SMALL LAVENDER LADY CHIPPEWA PURPLE STAR 
LAVENDER LASSIE POHATCONG DAHLIA MUM TUSSORE fh 
SEPTEMBER DAWN WELCOME i) 
plants (1 of each) plants (1 of each) 
5 (Value $2.20) $1.95 5 (Value $2.80) $2.50 
5 BEST YELLOW 5 BEST BRONZE 
ALGONQUIN GLEAM O’GOLD CYDONIA MRS. PIERRE DU PONT 
EUGENE WANDER KING MIDAS HARBINGER RED GOLD 
PALE MOON SEPTEMBER BRONZE 
plants (1 of each) plants (1 of each) 
5 (Value $1.65) $1.50 (Value $2.30) $2 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
30 WORLD’S BEST "MUMS £ fii;.5 Mics. sce for $10.50 
FREE: Our complete catalog “Mums from Minnesota" 
containing 101 of the best varieties in natural colors. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS “7's i f 









Polyanthus Seed, colossal strain, 2 in. 
blooms with proper culture, sturdy stems, 
lush foliage, unusual range of colors & 
shades, including pink, apricot & many two- 
toned pastels: mixed colors only, pkt. $1.00 
Auricula Seed, exceptionally fine, large flow- 
ered: mixed colors, including pastels, pkt. 
$1.00. Asiatic Primroses, candelabra type, in 
rose, yellow or mixed, for shady border, pool 
or stream: pkt. 50c. Cultural directions in- 


cluded. 


Finer Pansies, Giant Swiss for brilliancy; 
Hybrids for pastels and size; Clarke Blend 
for a mixture of both: Pkt. 50c & $1.00, 
cultural directions included. Catalogue 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Oregon 


BIG 10 OFFER $5.00 


10 BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS POSTPAID 


Lending color to the garden from early Spring to late Fall. A $7.50 Introductory offer for $5.00, 
Postpaid. All hardy, vigorous, and well rooted stock. 











1 Rose of Sharon 18-24 in. 1 Pink Flowering Almond 24-30 in. 
1 Oak Leaf Hydrangea 18-24 in. 1 Forsythia Fortunei 18-24 in. 
1 Pink Spirea 18-24 in. 1 Mock Orange 18-24 in. 
1 Bridal Wreath 18-24 in. 1 Purple Leaf Berberry 9-12 in. 
1 Pink Weigelia 18-24 in. 1 Deutzie Scabra Crenata 12-18 in. 


Washington Shipments, add 15 cents Sales Tax 
Send for complete nursery catalog illustrated in color. 


BONNE >, NURSERIES scarre sa, wasuincton 


2 YR.OLD 
FIELD 
GROWN 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Think of it! You get 4 splendid, 2-year-old, field-grown roses 














—each a favorite in the hearts of America’s rose lovers nd 
6 lovely Delphinium plants for $1.00. To acquaint you with 
the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
direct-from-the-nursery prices of Naughton’s roses. we make 
this introductory offer. Send just $1.00 and we will ship at 















once postpaid the following hardy roses: 
RED RADIANCE (Deep red) J ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 






| (gorgeous blood red) 
PINK RADIANCE (Fragrant|K. A. VICTORIA (large, FREE Catalog 
and delicate) waxy white) Save $383! 

ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. PC-1. All above roses, are hardy, pages full = 
everblooming varieties that will thrive throughout the United amazing bar- 
States gains. See it 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—If you are not entirely satisfied with before you 
the plants you receive notify us within 5 days and we refund wuss buy. Write for 
purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to y« it today — It’s 
Order now—plant early! FREE! 





NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 24-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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SEEDS FOR GARDEN AND LAWN 
SOLD THROUGH LOCAL DEALERS 











BY PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


A. authoritative guide for the victory 
gardener, Lewis Gannett called it ‘the 
first among 1942 garden books. This . 
a new, revised edition with valuable 
information on the home naaiyy 
of vegetables — canning, freezing, ry- 
ing, salting and storage. It gives Rae 
everything you want to know pow 
growing vegetables. $2. 





ee 
il ¢ our bookstore of 
™ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 


of GROW 


Please send 50 each. 


me COP... 
YOUR OWN VEGETABLES af. $2. 
L enclose $.....+-:ss0+ Charge-my acct. i aaiaiasts * 
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Author of “Hardy Californians, 


N days when much of our energy 
must run along war-time avenues, 
those plants we grow and work over 

must pay their way either by producing 
food, refreshing the spirit or being a 
necessary and dominant part of the gar- 
den. We must plant for efficiency and 
make all growing things and all labor 
count. 

In growing vegetables it is wise to re- 
member that most of them are pampered 
exotics brought up to expect well regu- 
lated treatment. Some of them have cen- 
turies of hybridizing behind them and 
are so changed in appearance that they 
bear little resemblance to the original 
species. Because they have this long his- 
tory of man’s tampering behind them, 
most vegetables cannot stand on their 
own legs as can the plants in our flower 
gardens. They are more or less our mas- 
ters though their demands upon us are 
commensurate with what we ask of them. 

As we learn more about soils and the 
preferences of our plants we realize the 
superiority of humus over synthetie fer- 
tilizers. Sinee few shallow-rooted vege- 
tables and garden plants flourish without 
additional food, all waste should be com- 
posted and returned to the land. If you 
live beside the sea, there is potash to be 
had in the seaweed and many root crops, 
potatoes in particular, will thank you for 
adding a few layers of it to the compost. 
Commercial fertilizer, if used, must be 
put at a safe distance from seedlings for 
it is a condensed food, too strong for the 
very young. Manure and even compost 
goes to the spot easier if it is worked 
into the soil some time before seeds and 
plants are put in. Work, in your Victory 
garden, toward crispness and brightness 
of foliage; a crisp leaf is the sign of a 
healthy vegetable. 

This is the month when weeds make 
amazing growth. Since they are full of 
nitrogen, be sure to return them to the 
land via the compost heap if this can be 
done before the seeds mature and are 
scattered, much future work will be 
saved. 

Some of the gayest flowering shrubs 
bloom in April. If it is feasible to do so, 
combine cutting for the house with prun- 
ing. When you cut the branches keep 
in mind the reasons for pruning. Cut 
just above a branch which is headed the 
way you want it to go. Cut from the 
crowded center. Leave no senseless un- 
sightly stubs from which many short 
branchlets will sprout where only one 
is needed. 


Southern California. If you sow an- 


ROWNTREE 


5] 


“California Shrubs,’ ete. 


nuals this month, concentrate only on 
heat lovers such as marigolds, zinnias, 
verbenas, asters, portulacas, salpiglossis 
and balsams. These last two require a 
lot of water. There is still time to get 
the water-lilies into the pool. Variety 
Comanche is one in sunset color; Sun- 
rise is a lovely sulphur-yellow and has 
very large flowers; Blue Triumph and 
the lighter Mrs. Edwards Whitaker are 
good blues; Marliae is a flesh-pink; and 
Gonnere bears immense flowers of pure 
white. 

In cutting poinsettias let the space to 
be filled next winter gage the amount 
you take off. Usually the eut is made 
only a few buds from the ground but if 
you want a taller plant let the next 
growth come from higher up on the stem. 
Take cuttings of chrysanthemums be- 
longing to the type commonly grown in 
California, discarding all old growth; but 
allow the chrysanthemums of the arcti- 
cum type, such as the lovely Astrid, 
strictly alone to increase the low mats 
of beautiful foliage. This strain, though 
long grown in the East, is fairly new to 
California and should not be given the 
regulation chrysanthemum treatment. 

This spring, avoid these three mistakes 
so common to southern California gar- 
deners: planting a deodar where it cannot 
have plenty of room later on; allowing 
Plumbago capensis, through lack of se- 
vere and early pruning, to become a 
muddled mess; and giving the rampant 
climbing fig the uncontrolled use of the 
exterior of the house. 

April in the vegetable garden is plant- 
ing time for beans, corn, melons, okra 
and other hot weather crops. 

Gophers are now on the rampage. It 
seems to me that these rodents get more 
wily each year. They either avoid the 
traps entirely or else spring them and 
fill the holes up over them. And some 
are learning to manage without holes at 
all. Within the last few years they have 
gone off with over a hundred of my 
tigridias and cleaned me out of Mariposa 
lilies. I find it a good thing, when you 
do have a hole and make a eatch, to re- 
set the trap and leave it in because at 
this time of year there is usually at least 
one more inmate below ground who 
sooner or later will put in an appearance. 


California fog belt. Anemones and 
ranunculus are now on their last legs. If 
they are in a place where you ean do so, 
dry them off gradually and let them re- 
main unwatered until the fall rains come. 
If they are growing with plants demand- 
ing continual hose work, take them up 











So Delicious as 


None Home-Grown 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


(POT-GROWN) ; 
Complete that Victory Garden by planting 
Pot-Grown Strawberry plants. Ready for 
setting out during APRIL AND MAY. Will 
produce a good crop of berries this sum- 
mer and a bumper crop in 1945. 


Outstanding Varieties We Recommend 

DORSETT. A leading early variety pro- 
ducing large red berries of perfect flavor. 
Very prolific. 

FAIRFAX. King of the _ second-earlies, 
ripening just after Dorsett. Firm, deli- 
cious berry. 


CATSKILL. Heavy mid-season quality 
yielder. Widely adapted to soil and 
climate, 

CHESAPEAKE. One of the best late 
types; late as the old Gandy and rank- 


ing with Marshall in flavor. 
Price: $2.50 per 25; $9.50 per 100. (Any one 
variety.) Book your order now for August- 
sept. delivery of other main-crop varieties, 
ilso Everbearing types. List on request. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) N. Y. 7 
ei lee 


WHITE BLEEDING HEART 


DICENTRA SWEETHEART! Silvery green foliage 
and racemes of large, pure white flowers on 12 to 15 
inch stems, May to Oct. Best in woodland soil and 
light shade. Hardy. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, post- 
paid. 1944 catalog ready. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


Box 21 Maplewood, Oreg. 
Tricker’s 


Colorful 










America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells ail 


about Tricker's large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
mTRICKER 1» 
w= YTHING ~w. 
4415 prookside Ave. 


to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 
EVER 
FOR THE ay wre 
23 Rainbo' 
* Saddle River, N.J, °F Sao ae R 


PEARCE SEED 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog”, so 
hundreds have written us; a Catalog 
filled with lucid illustrations, out-spoken 
comments, Descriptions of near to 3000 
of the better Vegetables and Flowers. 
Your copy is ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, New Jersey 
GARDENSIDE 
Home of the Shelburne Hybrids 


THE BETTER REGAL LILIES 


Send for free literature 





Dept. Z 











and list of Hardy Plants and Rare Shrubs 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
VERMONT 


SHELBURNE 






Special opportunity to get these 
exqutsite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 35c.; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00, poapaid. 

Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
melia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants..3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $2.60, Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Beautiful Catalog Free 

Van Bourgondien Bros. 

Dept. 221 Babylon, N. Y¥. 








when the leaves are yellow and let.them 
eure in boxes of peat or light earth, 
gradually withdrawing moisture. 

In case you are putting fuchsias into 
the garden give a thought to color com- 
bination. Fuchsias aren’t the easiest 
flowers to combine with others. The 
various impatiens colors harmonize with 
fuchsia flowers. The tall shade loving 
Impatiens oliveri has beautiful foliage 
and pale pink flowers and goes well with 
the rather new fuchsia, Cora Brandt. The 
smaller I. sultani comes now in many of 
the fuchsia shades and the white variety 
is very lovely, harmonizing with any of 
the fuchsias. 

In the coldest foggy sections the grow- 
ing of corn and tomatoes, okra, peppers 
and other hot weather crops is out but 
there is some consolation in the fact that 
peas, spinach, corn, salad, lettuce, Chinese 
cabbage and leafy crops of all kinds will 
prosper throughout the summer months. 
In these raw sections the Searlet Run- 
ner bean is the only one beside the broad 
bean which produces well and the edible 
pod peas are good summer bearers. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 
Lilae growers, keep your eyes open this 
month and, before the bloom has gone, 
spot your new hybrids for fall planting. 
If you need a booklet listing the best 
varieties, write to the Arthur Hoyt Seott 
Horticultural Foundation, Swarthmore 
College, Swathmore, Pa. The price is 
one dollar. I have never seen lovelier 
lilacs than those grown at Swarthmore 
college but the annual lilae show put on 
by one of San Jose’s leading nurserymen 
is nearer home and the best that Califor- 
nia has to offer. Mme. Auguste Gouchault 
is a beautiful new double white lilae with 
uncrowded clusters and Condorecet, a 
later bloomer and one of the older va- 
rieties, comes as near to blue as any lilac. 

Get the tender summer-blooming bulbs 
into the ground this month—gladioli, 
tigridias, tuberoses and dahlias—and sow 
seeds of summer and fall blooming 
annuals, 

April brings hectic days in the valley 
vegetable garden for by now the heavy 
soil is drier and danger of frost much 
less, the tule fog has left, the atmosphere 
has cleared, the Sierra in its new white 
robes drawn close, and things are be- 
ginning to move in the ground. We 
should be outdoors now to help them 
along. Remember the Valley’s soil needs 
nitrogen, especially in the vegetable gar- 
den. Tie the large leaves round the 
cauliflowers up over the white heads and 
prolong your yield of Brussels sprouts 
by nipping off the leafy top and throwing 
the strength it would have tapped, into 
the side sprouts. Keep more beet, car- 
rot, lettuce and radishes coming along. 


Pacific Northwest. Annuals for sum- 
mer bloom should go in as soon as the 
soil warms up but be sure that they are 
well hardened off. Marigolds give many 
flowers for little care. Petunia First 
Lady is a good one-foot compact plant 
with blush pink flowers. Zinnias are 
indispensible in the cutting garden and 
do well in with the vegetables. If you 
live in the warmer sections of the North- 
west you will be ready for the second 


| planting of radishes, lettuce, and peas. 








100 Ranunculus: No. 3, Free 


value $1.00, free, this April only, if you buy 
$5.00 value from our catalog or the offers 
below. Or for 50¢ if you buy $2.50 worth of 
other bulbs. 

SPECIAL OFFERS 


Clivia miniata, $2.50. Clivia miniata hybrid, 
$3.00 and $3.50 ea. C. nobilis hybrids, $10.00 


ea. 
Haemanthus multiflorus, $4.00. H. puniceus, 
$2.75. H. Katherinae, $10.00. 


White Amaryllis, Lt. markings, 75¢. 3 for $2.00. 
Cymbidiums Orchids, $6.00. Epidendrum Or- 
chids, 75¢. 


10 labelled, newer, better Iris, $2.85. Golden 


Cataract, deep yellow everbloomer, 50¢. 3 for 
$1.00. Iris Nada, Evansia group, 75¢. 3 for 
$1.50. 

Golden Callas, 20¢. Dwarf Spider Lily, 10¢. 
Giant Tropical Spider Lily, 50¢. Ismene, 25¢. 
Sprekelia formosissima superba, 75¢. Oxalis 


Special. Three varieties, summer growing type, 


labelled, 30 bulbs for $1.00. 
CATALOG FREE. Lists hundreds of bulbs for pots 


or the garden. Tells you how to grow them. All 
bulbs are priced, postpaid. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F, La Verne, California 












comes a Zinnia with flowers thot 
remind one of little French Mari- 
golds. It is known as Zinnigold .. . 
and its coloring rivals the splendor 
of the Aztecs! A must for your 
garden. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years 









BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
PRODUCTIVE CROPS 
WITH 


TRI-OGEN 


TWO FORMS 
3-PURPOSE DUST . 3-PURPOSE SPRAY 


TRI-OGEN is an effective aid In successful garden- 
ing whether you grow Flowers or raise Vegetables. 
It controls Black Spot and Mildew on Roses, also 
certain Fungus Diseases on Vegetables. It kills 
many Insects, both sucking and chewing types. And 
It aids in stimulating plant growth. 

Available in two forms, Dust and Spray, at garden 
supply and hardware stores. 

Write for Free Bulletin telling how to have lovely 
Roses and healthy Vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 








FLOWER GROWER 





]00 SPECIALS 


The following gffers are additional to our 
previous offers of the February and March 
issues. Note that the same offers still hoid 
good and are not repeated here. 


GARDEN PLANTS 


Lombardy. Fine 18 in. trees for back- 
They will grow 4 fi. the first year. 
10—$1.00 
Privet (Hedge). Fine young plants that will give 
you a hedge by fall......100—$3.00, 25—$1.00 
Pink or Red Dogwood 3 ft.............. i—$i.00 
Carnations ‘“‘Crimson King’? The reddest and 
hardiest of all Carnations. Fragrant and large 
flowering. Very prolific. A real jewel for your 
garden. Sturdy plants... .....3—$1.00 
Hemerocallis. 5 distinct sorts, none of the com- 
ESCO errr err ee 5—$1.00 
Iris Kaempferi. 5 new colors, all double flower- 
Perry Liktdvvonnhneediesae —$1.00 
Iris. Dwarf Miniatures. Full color range. 10—$1 00 
Iris. (German) Rainbow assortment..... 12—$1.00 
Iris. Siberian. White, Pink and Blue..... 6—1.00 


ENGLISH MUMS 


Imagine all the lovely greenhouse types—in- 
curved and flowers 6 inches across in your 
garden. And winter hardy. Easiest culture 
and more prolific than the usual ‘‘Pom- 
Poms.’’ We have mixed 60 varieties of which 
ry: 25 for $5.00; 4—$1.00 


-—— 8 AZALEA "MUMS $1 ——; 


600 to 800 flowers first year. Very hardy. 
1200 flowers second year. Grow round, sym- 
metrical. Flowers are large and double. Start 
to bloom July till frost. New Red, Pink, 
White, Yellow, Bronze. No C. O. D. 














Poplars. 
ground. 




















Cimicifuga. Strictly shade 
like flowers on 3 to 4 ft 
fusion 


plants. White Spirea- 
stems in great pro- 
Handsome green foliage. Only for under 
trees, dense woods or strict shade..... 6—-$ 1.00 
Boxwood. Old English. Fine for edging. 12—$1.00 


VINE OFFER 


Wistaria. White or Blue. True flowering. .2—$1.00 
Ampelopsis (Boston Ivy) 2 yr.. esos e. $1.00 
Honeysuckle Vines. White and Golden flowering. 
—$1.00 
Sweet Autumn Clematis (Paniculata) Fragrant. 
—$i. 


Fleece Vine (Polygonum) Foamy sprays of creamy 


white flowers 4 Oe CET Ter aT 2—$1.00 
Trumpet Vine (Bignonia) 2 yr........... 3—$1.00 
Dutchman's Pipe (Aristolochia) Immense, large 

leaves. Excellent water shedder....... 2—$1.00 
Bittersweet Three bearing type. One non-bearing 

Se -6a6-nbcheweekan verre ry Tee ee ee el 


VICTORY GARDEN 


Frost proof Wakefield Cabbage plants. .100—$1.00 
SEBS eerie ey 10—$1.00 
Blue Berry. Named sorts 


18 in. 


RARITIES 
EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. 
this handsome Lily. 
all Lilies. Srtictly 
year. Flowering 


(6 for $5.00) 
i—$1i.09 








A rare offer of 
_ The most attractive of 
_ indoor. Good year after 
SEL i cxvcieiscaaaatem aay 2—$1.00 


ts INK SAINTPAULIS 
Patented prolific, free flowering African Vio- 
a... i—$1.00 

















CLIMBING LILY 
Rothchildiana. Can be grown out doors. 
Climbs 3 to 4 ft. Lilies Gold and Red, curv- 
ing backwards. A ‘‘breath taking’ flower. 

2—$1.00 











SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
Dept. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. 
(SMS EN TT A a ARR cea 








BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 
With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


285 LINDEN ST WELLESLEY & ‘ 





Designed by America’s foremost 
bird authority—a model that will 
attract every desirable song bird. 
Quality built with exclusive fea- 
tures. Add charm to your garden. Befriend birds 
and they will rid your premises of harmful insects. 
One martin destroys 2,000 mosquitoes a day. Send 
for Free Catalog or 10c for 32-page book “Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win Them.” 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO.,”"ichecuse? fit’ 
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The Passion Flower 
(Continued from page 199) 


commercial sale. Any of these, if young 
plants are procured from a nurseryman 
in late spring, may be grown in the 
garden as annuals and, provided the 
summer is reasonably long and warm, 
will bloom freely. They will not, ot 
course, be likely to survive the winter 
except in the South. However, Dr. 
James Lambert, Superintendent of the 
Botanie Gardens of the University of 
Pennsylvania, tells me that P. edulis, 
grown in a protected place at the Morris 
Arboretum in a suburb of Philadelphia, 
survived two winters in that location. 

There has been considerable confusion 
in the past regarding the proper classi- 
fication of Passiflora and the more or less 
related genera. Linnaeus in his ‘‘ Species 
Plantarum’’ (1753) deseribed 24 species 
while Masters, in his “Flora Brasiliensis” 
(1872) listed 202 species. Ellsworth Kil- 
lip, Associate Curator, Division of Plants 
of the United States National Museum, 
in his monograph on the genus, published 
by the Field Museum of Chicago in 1938, 
states that there are nearly four hundred 
known species of which 355 are indig- 
enous to the New World. There are 
also many intermediate types and prob- 
ably several species as yet unidentified 
or classified. There are some species 
credited with medicinal properties, while 
the leaves of P. mexicana and P. holo- 
sericea are said to be useful as substitutes 
for tea. 

While differing widely in some par- 
ticulars, the Passion Flowers, in con- 
struction, follow the general pattern that 
places them among the most interesting 
of plants. The prominent stamens and 
pistils, the protruding seed capsule or 
ovary and the beautiful corona of deli- 
cate filaments, frequently of purple or 
crimson, all add to the flower’s distine- 
tive appearance. In most of the species 
the floral envelope is composed of five 
petals and five sepals, the latter being 
of the same color on the upper surface 
as that of the petals, but usually green- 
ish on the under side. 

In the greenhouse of the University 
of Pennsylvania is a lovely white species, 
P. philippinensis, that has a mossy ¢alyx 
and bears a brilliant orange-colored fruit. 
There is also a_small-leaved species 
bearing a greenish flower and attractive 
dark blue fruits. It is classified as 
P. lanata or P. tuberosa. 

The fruit of P. edulis is highly es- 
teemed in Australia and it is cultivated 
commercially in the warmer parts of 
that continent. The fruit, about the size 
of a hen’s egg, is of: a dull purplish 


color. An extract made from it is used 
in flavoring confectionery and cake 
icings. The pulp of the fruit, used in 
sweetened water, makes a _ refreshing 
drink. 

No account of the Passion Flower 


would be complete without a reference 
to the sensation it created in Europe 
when its discovery by the Spanish in- 
vaders of tropical America was reported 
in the Old World. The early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, allowing their imaginations 
full play, saw in the various parts of 
the beautiful blossom, much of religious 

















SSS 
Don’t Let 
BLIGHT and MILDEW 


Sabotage Your 


VICTORY GARDEN © 


“use 


MECHLUING’S 


20.0.8. PAT OFF. 








A Copper Mildew Spray prevent- 
ing Fungus Diseases on Plants | 


Protects potatoes, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, 
lettuce, and other vegetables 
subject to blight and mildew. 
Protects flowers, too. No un- | 
| 


| sightly residue. 

| One ounce makes two and 
| one-half gals. spray. Packaged 
| in convenient sizes. 

Sold by leading Garden Supply Dealers 

| MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


1310" OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12 S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





























will dull the beauty of your flower beds if you 
edge them with Snow Cloth Alyssum—the 
“great white way” that lasts all season long 
ond brings out the brilliance and richness of 
your colored blooms. 


ht Stores Eve 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 









Strikingly veined and va- 
riegated; gorgeous reds, 
greens, whites; no _ two 

4 alike. Unique for house 
plants; effective in garden 
shade. Start early—order 
now. Special: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1. 
postpaid. 


Burpee’s Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


Your Garden 


The wide color range and graceful habit 
of Clematis make it decorative on trel- 
lises, arbors, pergolas and fences. Ideal 
as a cut flower, too. Order plants today 
and enjoy their beauty in your own 
garden. 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 


Jackmani. Violet-purple. 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
me. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 


Our Clematis Booklet 


listing and illustrating the newer and better 
varieties will be sent free on request. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 





























significance. They believed that it con- 
tained in floral form, the whole story 
of the Crucifixion and portended the 
rapid conversion of the Indians despite 
the fact that the white invaders had 
ill-treated the natives and created a most 
unfavorable impression. 


The ten colored parts of the floral en- 
velope were said to represent the ten 
apostles present at the Crucifixion, the 
absent ones being Peter and Judas. The 
five prominent stamens were variously 
described as suggesting the five wounds 
or the five hammers used to drive the 
three nails which held the Savior to the 
cross, the nails being represented by 
the three styles with knob-like stigmas. 
The beautiful corona of delicate colored 
filaments was believed to portray the 
crown of thorns while the tendrils of 
the vine were supposed to suggest the 
secourges of the torturers. Even the 
lobed leaves were not overlooked and 
were said to denote the hands of the 
persecutors. 


In 1610, Jacomo Bosio was in Rome 
and at work on a volume concerning the 
Cross of Calvary when a Mexican friar, 
named de Villegas, arrived with a story 
of the remarkable flower which he called 
‘*The Flower of the Five Wounds.’’ He 
also showed Bosio a drawing to confirm 
his vivid description. At first skeptical 
of the story, Bosio hesitated to mention 
the marvelous flower in his book until 
he received further information and 
drawings from inhabitants of New Spain, 
that convinced him of the reliability of 
the story. 


Of the partially closed flower, some- 
what suggestive of a bell, Bosio wrote, 
‘“*It may well be that, in His infinite 
wisdom, it pleased Him to create it thus 
shut up and protected, as though to 
indicate that the wonderful mysteries 
of the Cross and of His Passion were 
to remain hidden from the heathen 
people of those countries until the time 
preordained by His Highest Majesty.’’ 


The Indian name of the plant was 
Maricot and the Mexican Jesuits some- 
times called it Granadilla because of the 
resemblance of the fruit to that of a 
small pomegranate. Upon its introdue- 
tion into Italy, it beeame known as Fior 
della Passione—the Passion Flower. 
Early in the 17th century, it grew in 
the garden of Cardinal Farnese at Rome. 
Aldinus, the Cardinal’s physician who 
also served as his gardener, has left a 
vivid description of the wonderful flower 
and his enthusiasm apparently knew no 
bounds. 


‘‘This,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is the famous 
plant sung by poets and celebrated by 
orators, the plant reasoned about by 
philosophers with the utmost subtlety, 
praised by physicians for its marvelous 
virtues, sought for eagerly by the sick, 
wondered at by theologians and ven- 
erated by all pious Christians.’’ 


Few plant species, it may be safely 
said, have created more interest and dis- 
cussion than the Passion Flowers, not 
only beeause of their emotional impli- 
cations but also because of their distine- 
tive construction and delicate beauty. 











Books Every Gardener Will Need 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 
by Daniel ]. Foley 


The only book which shows the commonly grown garden 
flowers in natural colors—invaluable for identification, plan- 
ning, color arrangement, grouping, and general reference. 
More than 350 flowers in actual colors............ $1.98 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING 
by Helen Morgenthau Fox 





Grow the.standard vegetables, of course, but add variety to your wartime menus 
by growing some of the forgotten and unusual vegetables. This book gives you 
full directions for all of them. Nutrition tips and delectable recipes. A garden- 
er’s delight and a culinary scoop. Illustrated...... $2.50 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
by Daniel J. Foley 


The first complete book on vegetable gardening illustrated 
in full color—150 plates. Expert and practical directions for 
growing all the common vegetables. From seed order to the 
last harvest this is the book you will use........... $2.50 





Free: Send for our illustrated catalogue of Gardening and Farming Books. 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 11, N. Y. 


























Beat Black Soocr’ 
Sra PLUCK LOVELIEp 
iE LOX Y Xs 
>. Le) Spray with 
FUNGTROGEN 


Invisible ~ 
on Foliage 


This scientific, preventive 
@spray protects Rose Plants 
against Black Spot, Mildew 
and other Fungus Diseases. 
It also stimulates vigorous 
leaf development. Result— 
healthy plants that produce 
big, beautiful blooms. 

Equally effecttve on Delphiniums, 
Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums an 
many other Flowering and Vege- 
table Plants. Use it in the Flower 
Garden and in the Victory Garden, 
wherever foliage needs protection 
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from Fungus Diseases. a % | YOUR GROWING CONDITIONS 
Pint bottle makes AY bes 
30 quarts of spray Og B- 

On sale in small and large T 2 Sat Your local Woodruff dealer carries 


packages at garden supply 
and hardware stores. 


Write for literature telling 
how to have finer flowers 
and better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO 
104 Ogen Bidg. 
Begcon, N. Y. 


the mixture adapted to your local 
soil and climate requirements. High 
content of perennial grasses for 
permanent, weed-deterrent growth. 


ASK FOR 


WWaekel ath a= 





Adapted LAWN Seed 


FH WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc., MILFORD, CONN 
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The 
GARDENER’S 





Combination 
Tool-Cart, 
Wheelbarrow 

and Lawn Chair 


all long-handled tools. 


and red. 


© Send Stamp for 


Color Circular e 


PONTIAC 15, MICHIGAN 
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veal 


Pures it es 


PAY MNS ULES 











Wheel it out to your garden and 
you have all your garden tools 
right with you. Tall rack holds 
Box at 
front holds the smaller tools. 
Serves also as a wheelbarrow and 
as a lawn chair. Finished in green 


MICHIGAN ROADSIDE TABLE CO. 

















All colors, hardy day and night 
bloomers. Aquarium plants, com- 
plete water gardens. 


Everything For the Water Garden 
Tropical and goldfish, rare species. 
Collections at resonable prices. 


CATALOGUE IN COLORS, FREE 
SPECIAL: 1 yellow, 1 white hardy 
water lily and 12 assorted pool 
plants, all for only $2.00. 











Orlyt Greenhouse 





$117. and Up 


Made in sections all ready for fast assembly 
= hooks and bolts. No cutting, no fitting, 
ot g ad glazing. Ideal for starting vegetables 
flowers for earlier spring gardens. Per- 
oat for growing anything in any season. 
One 5 by 10 ft. for $117 to attach to your 
home. Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalog E 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 














| Be the birds give you a real thrill 
during the winter when they come 
to eat from your shrubs and at the feed- 
ing table where you supply their wants? 
And then do the birds drive you to dis- 
traction when they come in the spring 
and eat your precious seedlings the mo- 
ment they push their green spears out of 
the earth? If you find that the hungry 
birds are a nuisance in the spring, I’d 
suggest that the new Ro-Kover will be a 
real blessing for you. This is made of 
strong, weatherproof paper, supported by 
reinforcing strips. Each one is 3 feet 
long, and by placing them end to end a 
continuous tunnel is made of any desired 
length. A package (costing $1.34 post- 
paid) provides for 24 feet of row. Placed 
over the seed rows as soon as the seed is 
planted, these protect from birds, slugs 
and snails. They also provide half-shade, 
so retaining moisture, shielding plants 
from excessive sunshine, and promoting 
faster growth. From Germain’s, 747 
Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


* * * 


WO household helps of outstanding 

usefulness have lately come to my 
attention, and certainly anything that 
makes household activities easier is a 
real advantage to the gardener—giving 
more time to be out-of-doors and more 
energy to put into the garden. One of 
the helps is called Reviva; this is a fur- 
niture polish that really restores the fine 
surface of wood that has had neglect and 
hard treatment. Wiping off the furni- 
ture with Reviva gives immediate results 
that will delight you. The other new help 
is for your silver. This is Silverfleece; 
it promptly removes grease and tarnish 


and gives a brilliant polish which will 
last unusually long. The price of each 
of these items is $1.00 for a good sized 
bottle. Reviva comes from Jackson’s, 15 
West 5lst Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Silverfleece from Earl Products Com- 
pany, 16 East 42nd Street, New York, 
ae A 


* * * 


GARDEN marker I want to tell you 
about is made by the Everlasting 
Label Company, Paw Paw, Michigan. 
This Streamline Garden Marker, 10 inches 
high, is made with grooved sides so that 
the name tab that slips into it is safely 





held. These, too, are written with a com- 
mon pencil, and will last as long as you 
could desire. I used these markers last 
year with real satisfaction. They cost 
$3.00 a hundred in the 10-inch size, 
slightly more for the 12-inch. 


* * * 


OBODY could enjoy a cup of tea 
more than the gardener who has 
been working at his chosen tasks, and 
who comes indoors for refreshment and 
relaxation. I’ve found a gem of a little 














KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the delicate 
fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, fresh 
smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our good- 
looking porous perfumer keeps a room smelling 
heavenly as long as a week (it’s really econom- 
ical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 entrancing 
scents. 
Apple Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, Trefle, 
Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Carnation, 
Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, Incense, Ori- 
ental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


F. A. E. Perfumer, 50c. Scent, 2-07. bottle 50c, 4 oz. 
Specify wall perfumers by letter pn aga $1.60 postpaid or C.0.D. plus 
FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-3, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Specify scent: Mountain Pine, Gardenia, 
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You can’t buy a 
‘ new lawn mower for the 
duration, but you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 
BLADE which will increase your lawn 
mower efficiency 50% and insure a 
clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 


$ For hand mower sizes at dealers 
® MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.10 (10ec for postage, etc.), 
check or money order only. State 
size (length) of your present 
stationary blade and make 
aN mower. 
. Dealer Inquiries Invited 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS 
Dept. F, 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 

















T he book that saved 
thousands of victory gardens 


20 


egetables 
Anyone Can Grow 


By ANN ROE ROBBINS. Easiest 
growing. How and when to plant, 
serve 25 favorites. Layouts for various size plots. Timetable 
for ertire U. S. 4th printing. $2.50. At bookstores, or 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


’ 

RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 
Cae ee oe Watch our wild birds 
3 — in full view when visit- 
a | Audubon Feeders. 
€@ Automatic Feeder. $2.25 
Squirrel’s Defeat. ..$4.75 
“"Eye-Safe”’’ Feeder .$1.75 

Squirrel-Proof “Eye- 
Safe’’ Feeder..... $3.75 
Orange Feeder..... $1.60 

Humming Bird Drink- 
ing Cups...from 85¢ up 
Postpaid, add 25¢ for dis- 
; : tances over 1000 miles. 
Folder mailed on request 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 


ideal for Victory Gardens! 





manual on vegetable 
cultivate, harvest, pre- 














Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free 
circular, 


738 W. 7-MILE RD. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 





teapot—and it isn’t so little, either, for 
it holds seven cups of the brew that 
cheers. This is a two-spout teapot, which 
serves tea from one section and water 
from the other, so that the tea may be 
had at any strength desired. It comes in 
lovely colors—burgundy, turquoise, ma- 
rine, ivory. Cost? $2.50, from F. P. 
Garrettson & Co., 150 Front Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


HILE we are getting together the 

tools for working the garden, we 
had better look into the matter of spray- 
ers—we'll surely need to have these at 
hand when the sap begins to flow and the 
insects find out about it. The Easy 
Sprayer is made to fit on any standard 
quart size mason jar. It is made of un- 
critical materials, with a plastic sprayer 
head and nozzle and a pump of fiber. A 
slow steady stroke of the plunger main- 
tains a strong air pressure inside of the 
jar, which forees a continuous spray 
through the nozzle. This is useful not 
only in the garden, but in the house when 
you are mothproofing clothes and furni- 
ture, using fly spray, spraying house 
plants, ete. It costs $1.50. The Easy 
Duster (which is its first cousin) is made 
of cardboard and wooden dowel pins. Its 
great advantage is that it is long, which 
is a back-saving help in the garden. With 
it you ean shoot the dusting mixture 
wherever you want it, under the leaves of 
low-growing plants, and high in the air 
for foliage that needs it there. Same 
price as the sprayer. (American Specialty 
Company, Amherst, Ohio.) 


i? you like tinkering (and even if you 

don’t like it but have to do it to keep 
things going in the house and out) you'll 
find Putite a must-have. It’s a putty that 
will never shrink, crack, rot or crumble, 
because it sets but never hardens. It 
may be used to set glass in wood or metal 
sash. For caulking, indoors or out, it 
forms a_ perfect, flexible seal against 
leaks of water or air. You ean paint it 


to mateh any surrounding color. Four 
ounce can, 61 cents, postage paid. (Ever- 
Plasties Corp., 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y.) 





WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 






STYLE D.1 


12's ox. jar 
$4.50 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE OF 
FIREPLACE AND PICNIC BELLOWS 


INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


Every gardener will welcome this improved 
Gilcroft bellows. It disburses insecticide 
powders effectively through pest-infected foli- 
age. It carries death to bugs in garden or 
home. 
powder spread is easily controlled by degree 
of pressure: lacquered maple finished wood: 
sturdily reinforced genuine leather; standard 
jar screw neck. Postpaid. Check or money 
order. 


Has extra long penetrating spout: 


@ Uv 
DEPT. C 


305 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


How to Increase 


VEGETABLE 





Can't Harm Plants 


HOTKAPS—patented paper hot- 
houses — give complete protection 
from destructive FROSTS, STORMS, 
INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 weeks 
earlier; increase yield 18% to 51%. 
Millions used by successful market 
growers every season. Easy to set. 
Victory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
KAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95. 250 
for $3.50. Setter free. 


Revolutionary 
HAND SPRAYER 


New HARCO is the only 
professional-type sprayer 
priced so low. Long ex- 
tension rod quickly sends 
insecticides to tall shrubs, 
small plants, hard to reach 
places. Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjust- 
ment. Attractive, colorful. 
Only $2.35 complete. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


GERMAINS 


747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 

















Mark choice varieties per- 
manently. You will positively 
know them next spring or 
years later. Lead Labels are 
TIME-PROOF,. Use a com- 
mon pencil with slight pres- 
sure to imprint into the soft 
metal. It Stays. 

Easily fastened to plant or 
branch, one or two twists 
holds them. Cannot rust and 
break. Mark bulbs, peren- 


nials, roses and iris. 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 e 500 for $4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Flower Grower readers may now have the 
New STEEL-PLASTIC GARDEN MARKER 


Sticker type with horizontal name tab adjust- 





able to any tilt desired. 

10 inch galvanized steel staff, angle shaped 
for strength with 1”x3” unbreakable white Plas- 
tic name plate. 

Pencil marks stay on thru all weather but 
can be erased and used again for marking 
perennials, glads, tulips, iris and annual flowers 


and vegetables. 


Special weatherproof pencil free with April orders. 


Prepaid—50c per doz. 100 for $3 


Cannot supply wholesale orders, metal not available 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93 PawPaw, Mich. 
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Big Demand 
For Bulbs 


Never in the history of Gladiolus 
growing has there been such a 
shortage of bulbs. The demand is 
far in excess of the supply and this 
condition will be even more acute 
next year. 

Can still furnish the collections ad- 
vertised in the February and March 

issues of Flower Grower 


Send for Illustrated List 


CROIX FARMS 


Hastings, 
— WRITE FOR 


IRIS FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free booklet containing illus- 
trations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types 
that bloom from early spring ‘til au- 
tumn—including Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 


Minnesota 











also 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 


HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. 


Barre, Vermont 














1944 BARGAIN! 


(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 8” 
for $1.00 plus 35c. post. and 

100 for $3. plus 
50c. post. and hdlg. Selected 
3 and 4 year stock; grown 
from best seed strains, with 
unusual root systems, care- 
fully packed, shipped to you 
t proper planting time. Send 
for complete circular of Forest, Xmas 
Tree and Ornamental Seedlings and 
Transplants, also bulletin on 


MUSSER “Growing Xmas Trees 
FORESTS, inc’ *™ INDIANA, PA. 


special 








Here are those beautiful blood red Iris Kaempferi 

you have been looking for, they are large and 

gorgeous 

Red Emperor, double, deep blood red, early 

Red Triumphator, double, deep blood red, white tufted 
cente! 

Flamingo, double, light red, white center, very tall 

True Blue, double true blue self color 

Azure, double, very late flowering, bright sky blue, heavy 
ruffed petals 


each $0.50, all five $2.00, per doz. $5.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA FLOWERFIELD, Greenhurst, N. Y. 


gpte orem 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES - PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Sum- 
mer until late Fall by including these 
Popular items this Spring. Write for 
our Descriptive Folder, Illustrated in 
Colors, which features many New and 
Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Waldron, Ind. 











Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THOMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


MEMBER has asked for the origin of 
A tie term Round “Robins”? The 


answer is that it is just one of those 
queer corruptions of speech. The robin is 
not really a robin but a ribbon. “Rond 
rubon”’—round ribbon—was the original 
form. It was a French term for a petition 
or complaint French soldiers presented to 
their officers. As usually happens, each one 
objected to being the first to sign such a 
document. To avoid this, names were 
written on a ribbon which was then joined 
end to end making a circle or “round 
ribbon” and all signers equally responsible. 
In time this passed into the English 
language as round robin which finally lost 
its significance as a petition and became a 
friendly letter passed around from friend 
to friend. In this form it has been used 
for many years. 

To date (January 27) a total of 561 
have applied for membership. Of these, 
some have been obliged to drop out for 
unavoidable reasons but most of them wish 
to return as soon as conditions change. 


From an applicant: “I very much de- 
sire to join a Robin if I can qualify. I 
am an amateur, growing flowers and shrubs 
for the pleasure they give my family and 
friends, as well as myself. I have had no 
special training except what I got through 
correspondence courses from our Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

“My main loves are Iris, Daffodils and 
Hemerocallis. I grow about eighty varie- 
ties of the newer Iris and have been grow- 
ing seedlings from controlled crosses since 
1939. This year I hope to bloom seedlings 
from crosses of Great Lakes, the 1942 Dykes 
Medal Winner. 

“T have about 700 bulbs comprising 45 
varieties of the popular priced Daffodils, 
such as Roxane, Tunis, Dick Wellband, 
Fortune, Gertie Millar and so on. Of the 
old varieties such as Emperor, White Lady, 
Laurens Koster and so on, I have thou- 
sands planted in our shrubbery borders. 

“I grow at present 23 varieties of Heme- 
rocallis. This year I hope to do some hy- 
bridizing of both Hemerocallis and Daffo- 
dils. 

“If I qualify for membership will you 
please advise me of the dues, duties and 
how to become a ‘Robin Member’ ?” 

Many ask about dues so let’s answer 
this question right off. There are no dues. 
The only expense is for postage to send 
on the letters and this depends on weight. 
They average 9 to 12 cents. Many mem- 
bers are using very thin paper and when 
possible typing or writing on both sides. 
About half the letters are typed. Although 
no director has mentioned it, it would be 
a very nice act to send on a few stamps 
or cards in order not to make the directing 
of Robins a financial burden. Letters must 
be sent first class and securely sealed. If 
private letters are sent and require an 
answer a stamped envelope should be en- 
closed, or at least a stamp or card. 


UNUSUAL i, Fi 


For a few cents you can make h 

QUICKLY, easily, from kitchen waste. page 
Bacto. Bacterjal; not chemical. 

2. BactO also stretches your regular fertilizer— 
6 to 10 times farther! 3. Improves pot and bed 
soils, 4. Reduces outdoor-toilet odors; makes odor- 
less humus out of the waste. 


At your dealer’s, or order B ap 





1. Your own Rich, Soil-Build- 
ing Fertilizer from Waste 


from Jean Maclean, Bridge- 
ton, 6, Indiana. 
5 Ib. $1.65; 25 tb. $5.29 








THE NEWES} 
AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS DOLORES 


One of the best small Decorative, the most 
beautiful pink and white, as beautiful as the girl 
for whom it was named, a sure winner on your 
dining table as well on the show bench. 


N. E. G. 8S. Commendation Award 
1939 


N. E. G. S. Seedling Trophy 1939 
for best Small Decorative all 
season 


N. E. G. S. Award of Merit 1942 
A sensation at Boston Show 1943 
Be sure to try few bulbs of DOLORES in your 
Victory Garden 
Price each Large $1.00, 
Medium $0.75, Small $0.50 
Send for a copy of my price list today which 


list 110 outstanding varieties many of the best 
North American Origination. 


PASQUALE VASATURO 
18 Miller Street Medfield, Mass. 
R 








yor SOIL PREPARATION 


— se Ariens 
Tiller. In ONE operas 
tion prepare a 

pletely pulverized level 
seed bed—no plow sole 
—no hard chunks—op- 
erates easily in small 
space—3 models. Write 


ARIENS CQO. 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


PEARCE SEEDS 
Fs 




























Three thousand flowers 
grow at Old Orchard, all 
different, many rare. Our 
new Catalog pictures them, 
describes them, tells how 
to grow them. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask Dept. Z for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown 





New Jersey 


COLORFUL CROCUS 


Welcome harbingers of spring in full color range; shades 
of blue, purple, white, and yellow. Large flowering vari- 
eties, large sized buibs. 
MIXED COLORS ONLY—20 bulbs for $1.00 
100 bulbs for $4.50 

WRITE NOW for our 1943 catalog of SPRING GARDEN 
BEAUTIES, ready for mailing in June. We grow choice 
daffodils, tulips, bulb iris, hyacinths, etc. 


FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 
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py. , Yona e . 
: 4 “gp OREGON “GROWN 
a Roses. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
a ei 


Fultors PLANT FOOD TABLETS MEAN 
LOVELIER BLOOMS. . MORE VEGETABLES 



















Growing energy! That's what | pm 
these rich, edorless tablets mean NS 
to all plants — indoor, garden orci KX - 

vegetable. Each a full meal of correctly meas- 
ured nitrogen, phosphates, potash, plus B1. Roses 
respond surprisingly. 25c, 50c, $1 & $2.75. Dealers 
or postpaid Plantabbs Company, Baltimore-1, Md. 


PLANTABBS 
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Experience Letters 


Readers have contributed more letters in response to C. W. Wood’s 


articles about problem plants. 
refer to items in the December and January 


Those printed on this page 


issues.—Editor 


Variegated Plants 


HERE are several beautiful types of 

plants in our garden with variegated 
foliage, and they are much admired. The 
variegated Yucea holds its slender, pointed 
foliage all winter, even in sub-zero weather, 
and in summer the large flower spikes make 
an unusual show. They lock so tropical 
that people are surprised to know how very 
hardy they are. These are at the foot of 
our front walk, on either side, with a back- 
ground of dwarf evergreens. 

Variegated Funkias are cool and lovely 
bordering a mounded bed of blue and white 
Petunias. The tall, light blue Funkia flow- 
ers add to the charm of the delicate creamy- 
white foliage, edged and streaked with soft 
green. From our backdoor to the garage 
is a path edged with a very dwarf, almost 
entirely ivory colored Funkia. It is quite 
pretty, and it outlines the pathway on a 
dark night. 

We have had seven varieties of Funkia 
plants, but never troubled to get the correct 


names of them all. One was evenly edged 
One plant had ornamental 
seed pods last year; the black seeds shine 
through the very light tan pods. They are 
now the center of interest in a dried arrange- 
ment in a yellow pottery vase. 

The variegated Hemerocallis is graceful 
and worthwhile, near a cream colored bird 
bath, and it has thrown up a new shoot, 
which pleases us. The flower is double and 
yellow, like Kwanso. 

We have a variegated Iris which is quite 
stately and has a tall, light blue flower 
much like the iris Princess Beatrice. A 
large clump of it would make a nice accent 
beside a pool. 

Variegated Lemon Thyme looks lovely 
growing over siate blue stones. It will last 
for years, but is not so sub-zero hardy as 
the beautiful cream and green Funkias. 
These plants seem to thrive in sun or shade, 
although ours do not get the late afternoon 
sun.-—BEATRICE HADDRELL, (Mass. ) 


with silver. 


Androsace as Ground Cover 


AS no one else tried Androsace as a 
H ground cover over choice species bulbs 
in the rock garden? With me it is perfect 
for this purpose. 

About three years ago we moved into a 
new place and I constructed a small rock 
garden, always with the thought in mind of 
nature on a miniature scale. A tiny meadow 
2 by 3 feet on a ledge raised about a foot 
above the lowest level, completely sur- 
rounded by rocks, and in partial shade was 
filled with leaf mold and very gritty loam. 

In this was set bulbs of our native wild- 
lings, Fritillaria and the ever lovely Ery- 
thronium. The usual ground covers were 
Others resented 
What to do was a prob- 


far too coarse for use here. 
the partial shade. 
lem. 

Suddenly, the tiny, silky rosettes of An- 
primuloides literally 
jump at me. Perfect in form, exactly what 
I wanted, they were promptly set in place. 


drosace seemed to 


This was in March, and there were only 
a few little tufts until weather in 
fall when dozens of tiny threads with equally 
small plants attached to their tips were 
thrown out here and there from the mother 
plants. 


cooler 


The next spring my ground cover was a 
perfect little gem. The little bulb flowers 
nodding above the silky grey-green carpet 
were truly lovely. 

Before the first picture faded this Andro- 
sace suddenly turned to a rosy lilae or pink 
many little bloom heads 
opened, completely hiding the silky rosettes. 


earpet as its 


By the third spring they had completely 
filled their alloted space, thrown arms into 
a rock crevice and descended to the path 
below. Being well trod upon there, they 
have now decided to try the rocks on the 
other side of the path and next spring a 





P 

Photo courtesy Johnson Cactus Gardens 
Species of Ceropegia have curious blossoms. 
This illustration is 
lieformis 


of Ceropegia 
white 
deep purple 


stape- 


which is edged with 





lovely pink carpet 


will spread below the 
rocks there. 

Some rosettes set in a rock pocket in full 
sun on a southwest corner are doing equally 
well. 

Mostly, good drainage and quite a lot of 
water seem to be their desire. Like all downy 
foliage alpines, they resent bitterly water 
around rock 
chips on the surface makes them very happy. 
They have had no fertilizer at all except a 
light sprinkle of leaf mold in spring. 

I have had Androsace lanuginosa only a 
year, but it is equally lovely. Being a 
trailer it is planted beside steps in the rock 
garden. In a couple of years I expect to 
have a nice carpet of dainty flesh colored 
blooms lighted with their tiny bright rose 
centers. 

A. lanuginosa requires the same treat- 
ment as A. primuloides, gritty soil, sun or 
partial shade and water during the summer 
heat.—(Mrs.) Robert N. WHITE, ( Wash.) 


the crown, so coarse sand or 


Androsaces in Maine 


HE Androsaces are true Alpines and 

comprise a very attractive garden group. 
Of this group we have found A. sarmentosa 
to be a very satisfactory garden subject. 

It is of extremely easy culture. Tempera- 
tures of 15° below zero (on the sea coast) 
do not seem to bother it. It does, however, 
require good drainage. Where natural drain- 
age is not sufficient, an area raised several 
inches above the surrounding ground should 
be enough. 

It does not require any special soil al- 
though, like people, it responds to a little 
added attention. Coarse sand and peat 
mixed with the soil induce a husky root 
growth and ‘larger rosettes. Leaf 
also very good. 


mold is 


Our first stock was grown in an 8-inch 
pan several years ago. At that time we were 
not sure of its hardiness and the pan was 
wintered in a coldframe. In the spring the 
pan was found to be broken and the ball 
was set on the ground in the garden. From 
this, with no winter protection, have come 
our plants for the last five years. 

The plant increases by means of runners 
similar, in manner, to the strawberry. To 
assure rooting the rosettes are held to the 
soil by the simple means of pegging them 
with small hairpins. Paper clips may be 
straightened and used for the 
same 


somewhat 
purpose, 

After the plant is thoroughly established 
the connecting runner is cut and the rosette 
is ready to be lifted for potting or trans- 
planting to the garden. 

Each season we obtain a few dozen new 
plants from the old plant which is just as 
we left it at the beginning. Some of these 
new plants are potted and others are put in 
flats. 

For business reasons these are 
in a frame but we do not feel that it is 
absolutely necessary as the mother still 
flourishes with no protection and furnishes 
a beautiful display of orchid-pink blossoms 
on 3-inch stems in June. We do feel, how- 
ever, that in most locations a covering of 
brush or any non-matting material would be 
a help during the winter. 

These little plants add an air of distine- 
tion to any garden and should be used far 
more extensively than at present.—LEon F. 
BRYANT, ( Me.) 


wintered 
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RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 15c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 





WHITE LADY Saintpaulias $1; Ixora Coccinea 75c. For 
April delivery. Carefully packed. Purchaser to pay ex- 
press. PANSY M. BARNES, Shenandoah, Iowa, 





SAINTPAULIAS—Owing to illness and shortage of help 
we cannot accept any more orders until those we have 
are filled. Do not write as we have no time to answer 
letter. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 





Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS—larger stock for or- 
namentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and seed 
reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES, Geneva, 
Ohio. 








Books 


GARDEN BOOKS—Old and new, many bargains. Lists 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, COPE- 
MISH, 10, MICHIGAN. 








Classified Advertising Section 
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tone 





DAHLIAS—Flash, Rhythm, Colin Kelly, Ginger Rogers, 
Stephen Foster, Crowning Glory. Many others. FREE 
LIST. Rosemary Gardens, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 





DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.30. 10 
Large Flowering labelled, $1.69, Lists free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 





FOUR GIANT DAHLIAS: labelled, Lord of Autumn, Carl 
Dahl, Robt. Ripley, Mrs. Boutillier (Regular price $3.75) 
for only $1.75 postpaid. Catalog free. EMMONS. DAHLIA 
GARDENS, R 7, Box 153A, Battle Creek, Mich. 





MR. DAHLIA GROWER—Write for our new folder “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT DAHLIAS” ready February lst. Hill 
Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


DAHLIA ROOTS, all varieties; Exhibition Cutflower, Minia- 
tures, at low prices. List. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





GLADIOLUS—1944 price list of high quality low priced 
bulbs. Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, Mass. 








Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS—Send for price list of new daylilics 
originated in our gardens, and best selections from other 
kinds. J. B. S. NORTON, 4922-40th Place, Hyattsvill: 
Maryland. 








Herbs 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “It is Easy to Grow 
Herbs’’, illustrated with seedling identification. 25c¢ post 
paid. Free Seed List. LAUREL HILL HERB FARM, Bor 
1F, Morristown, New Jersey. 








HERBS—Sweet cicely, speedwell, 9 different mints, 
artimisias ‘wormwood) including Silver King, woundwort, 
lemon balm, catnip, celandine, hoarhound, feverfew, chives. 
sage, sweet Mary, rose and red bergamot, pink and blue 
hyssop, rose and white yarrow, wood sage, heal all 
dead nettle sneezewort, horse radish, common tansy 
fern leaf tansy, lily-of-the-valley, parsley, sweet fennel 
elacampane and white snake root $1 per doz., pleurisy 
root, black blake snake root and culver’s root 25 ¢ each 
THE HERB PATCH, Jeannette, R.D.2, Pa. 








EDISON’S DAHLIAS—Ask for my 40 page book listing 
over 400 varieties. The n-wer introductions also miniatures, 
Ppompons and Foreign Dahlias. SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM, R 2 Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





DAHLIA COLLECTION 6 for $1—Clara Clemons, Yoto, 
Tucemseh, Jersey Beauty, Geneva Beauty, Mrs. William 
Knudsen. 6 for $2—Mad River Chief, Dorothy Lamour. 
Cherokee Brave, Miss Oakland, Royalty, Town Topic. 6 
for $3—Stephen Foster, Silver Lady, Trojan, East Row, 
Whirlaway, The Governor. Write for list. LINWOOD 
NURSERIES, Linwood, N. J. 





Bulbs 


TIGRIDIA BULBS—Our Superb Blend. Twelve for One 
Dollar. Generous packet seed, fifty cents. TOANS 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, 3, 
Ohio. 











Boxwood, Holly and Yews 





AS SPECIALISTS in these plant gems for years, we as- 
sure you everything about them is right, including price. 
Call or wrice H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Delaware. 





SPECIAL DAHLIA COLLECTION—10 giant Dahlias—in- 
cluding Queen City. The Gorgeous Velvet Red Mrs. 
Wheeler, White Wonder and 7 others all labeled for 
only $1.75. MILLER’S PLEASANT FARMS, Box 2, 
Woodbury, New York. 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN—Try some of Parrella’s 
Dahlias—either large or small type. Send for our free 
illustrated catalog, ready now. PARRELLA DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, 66, New York. 








SPECIALS ON MINIATURES AND POMS—some large 
varieties. Priced 15c up: all colors. List on request. 
WOLFE DAHLIA GARDENS, Shipshewana, Indiana. 





Cactus 





“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM’’. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 25c. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, California. 





SEND FOR: Our Catalog, of Cacti, Epiphyllums, Easy- 
To-Grow Orchids. Glads; ‘Rare Plants."” HORNBERG- 
ER'S, HAMBURG, N. Y. 





CACTI & SUCCULENT COLLECTIONS—Rare, unusual, 
hardy. We serve collectors and beginners. Postpaid. 20 
assorted $2, 10 large cacti $1, 5 ‘‘Hairy’’ $1, 20 succu- 
lent novelties $1. Orchid cactus 3 for $1; Euphorbia 
coliection 5 for $1. Haworthias, 5 for $1; larger 5 for $2. 
Illustrated booklet included in $2. order, COOVER'S, 
Orlando, Florida. 








Chrysanthemums 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Best Outdoor Collection, 
such as, Caliph, Embers, Aladdin, Louise Schilling and 
many others. Strong field-grown plants—12 labelled $1.25; 
15 unlabelled $1.25 postpaid. Request list. FARNAM’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FARM, New Blaine, Arkansas. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Standard wattetion carly, mia. 
season and late. Pompons, anemones and singles, wi 

furnish Rooted Cuttings or field grown plants. CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM GARDENS, Lockport, N. Y. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as hobby, 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. Al! types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama. 





CUSHION MUMS, pink 5 for $1; red, white, bronze, yel- 
low 5 for $1.25. SANTOS GARDENS, 4119 Penn Ave. 
North, Minneapolis, 12 Minn. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—125 northern-grown hardy garden 
varieties like Svmphony, Ember, King Midas. 6 cut flower 
types or cushions, labelled, $1. postpaid. Free list. 
WHEATRIDGE NURSERY, Wheatridge, Colorado. 





PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Large, Inter- 
mediate, Po: pon, Spoon, Button, Single, Hardy, Korean, 
Cushion types. 48 labelled plants—16 assorted varieties— 
$2.00. Mrs, H. G. Woods, Donaldsonville, Georgia. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM-—Listing over 130 varieties 
of Mums. Try our new introductions. We assure you 
satisfaction. Something new and different. Catalog on 
request. YOUDATH PERENNIAL GARDENS, Mentor, 
Ohio. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—One each, Ruth Cum- 
mings, Caliph, Indian Summer, Jean Cummings, King 
Midas and Marion Hatton. 6 of the showiest, all double 
excellent cut flower varieties for only $1.50. MILLER’S 
PLEASANT FARMS, Box 2, Woodbury, New York. 


Dahlias 
INTRODUCING FOR 1944—JAMES ROSS—the world’s 
champion dark red velvet from tip to center 10 to 


inches, 7-inches deep: on Honor Roll. Send for Price List. 
DORFF’S DAHLIA GARDENS, East Liverpool, Ohio. 














ZANT’S Catalog Blue Ribbon Dahlias. Selecting listing 
Michigan Grow Plants. Money Saving Collections. 3-acre 
Exhibition Garden. 29th year. ZANT’S Wildwood Gar- 
dens, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








Delphiniums 


MAGNIFICENT DELPHINIUMS—Large flowers, fine col- 

ors. Gold Medal carieties, Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Blue 

Gown, etc. Also Pacific Hybrids Seeds cross pollinated $2.50 

per pkg. Seeds, selected plants, $2 and $1. Young seedlings 

eo only, $2 per doz. M. Hibberson, Byng St., Victoria, 
. <= 











Epiphyllums 


EPIPHYLLUM HYBRIDS—We specialize in the finer and 
better varieties, bearing the largest, most gorgeous flowers 
—Easy to grow. Bulletin free. VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM 
GARDENS. Ventura, California. 











Fertilizer—Plant Foods 


FERTILIZER STRETCHER! Make your fertilizer go six to 
ten times farther for only a few cents! BETTER, too. 
ee easy. Information free. BactO, Bridgeton, 6, 
Indiana. 








Holly 


YEWS-in-variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 











Iris 





HERE ARE THOSE BEAUTIFUL BLOOD RED Iris 
Kaempferi you have been looking for—they are large and 
gorgeous—Red Emperor, double, deep blood red, early; Red 
Triumphator. double, deep blood red, white tufted center: 
Flamingo, double, light red, white center, very tall; True 
Blue, double true blue self color: Azure, double, very late 
flowering, bright sky blue, heavy ruffled petals—each 60c: 
e _ sa: per dozen $5. Chautauqua Flowerfield, Green- 
wurst, . 





IRISES save money, write for our free catalogue, and for 
BETTER IRIS send your next order to LaBUNDY IRIS 
GARDENS, 2577 Oxford Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 





FOR SALE-—IRIS. Over 300 varieties. A collection of 15 
iris, our selection, for $2.25 postpaid. EWING GARDENS, 
Rochester, Michigan. 








Labels 


SEND $1.15 by postal money order for 25 Plant Markers— 
not affected by all-out-door weather conditions—remain 
legible_and bright for years. Comprise the New Banner 
Type Plastic Labels (1”x2%”), Plated Metal Standard 
(12” long) specially designed to hold plastic label in rigid 
horizontal easily read position and Vial of Waterproof 
Indelible Ink. In bulk, 200—$6.80:—hbottle of ink, 15 
cents. Postage, postal zone rate. LINCOLN LABORA- 
TORIES, Northfield, Minnesota. 











Lawn Seeds 





‘‘Pure Kentucky’’ BLUE GRASS LAWN SEEDing of ‘‘Your 
Acre’’ this spring would be a right smart thing to do just 
before the lights come on again. We have a short supply 
of fine heavy seed 10 lbs. $3.50; 25 Ibs., $8.50; 50 Ibs., 
$16.00 f.o.b. Subject change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, 
os a ag LEXINGTON, KY.—103 Years—same name and 
‘amily. 








Lilacs 





IF INTERESTED in hybrid lilacs write for catalogue. No 
advance in price. ROCKMONT NURSERY, Boulder, Colo. 





Garden Accessories 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, SHOPPING & RECREATIONAL 
ACCESSORIES, Garden Aprons, Log carriers, Coal bags, 
Shopping bags, etc. Send stamp for Colorful booklet. 
Fieldites, Montello Station, Brockton, 68, Mass. 











Geraniums 


GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 
1oliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION of 12 choice scented varieties 
$3. Collection of 8 fancy leaved varieties $3. For latest 
price list send ten cents for mailing. MAGNOLIA 
NURSERIES, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and the new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACKEN- 
BUSH, New Cumberiand, Penna. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS: From Grower to You. Write Dept. I. 
for free list. Lake Nurseries, Maple Lake, Minnesota. 























GLADIOLUS: 25 blooming size bulbs of the new large flow- 
ering class of varieties guaranteed no two alike for $1.00 
postpaid. Do you get our big new vatalog of Glads and 
Lilies of over 125 varieties? Mail a card for it today. 
Bulbs grown by the millions. 


ALFRED L. MOSES Box 15 LIMA, NEW YORK 





GIANT GLADIOLUS—Newest and Finest Varieties for 
Show or Commercial use. Send for FREE Catalog Now! 
SNYDER’S “GLAD ACRES’’, Clawson, Michigan. 





DAHLIA PLANTS AND CUTTINGS—Large selection of 
American varieties. Also several Australians. Write for 
1ist’) HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Clayton, New Jersey. 


50 LARGE BAGDAD $1. 50 large or 100 medium mixed, 
all colors, $1. Not Prepaid. MARGARET MECKLER, 
Frankfort, N. Y. 


FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizard Belt shrub; small 
sizes, own roots dug to order, special collections. Des- 
criptive catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richfield Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Peanuts 





NO. I—CLEANED VIRGINIA JUMBO RAW PEANUTS 
in shell. Roast them vourself. Healthful protein food. 
Good for seed. 10 Ibs. $3.20; 25 Ibs. $7.75: 50 Ibs. $14; 
100 lbs. $26. F. O B. Ohio warehouse. Prompt deliv- 
eries. Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio. 








Petunia 





NEW NOVELTY—a variegated leaved Petunia with reddish 
violet flowers. Suitable for potting, Bedding, Porch box, 
or hanging basket. Price 20c¢ each, 3 for 50c—in 2” pots. 
YOUDATH PERENNIAL GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio. 


Phlox 


IF INTERESTED in hardy phlox write for catalogue. No 
advance in price. ROCKMONT NURSERY, Boulder, Colo. 














HARDY PHLOX a Specialty. Send for list of 140 differ- 
ent varieties. AUGUST LINDEMANN, Rt. 1, Catskill, 
nN. F. ‘ 








Plants 


CLEARANCE of choice assorted hardy plants—24 clumps 
gorgeous Phlox—35 Phlox Divaricata— 35 Prize-Winning 
Mums—35 Sedums—40 Violets—30 Asters—25 tall Peren- 
nials—30 rockgerden perennials—75 Gem Strawberries— 
each collection $1 or any 6 lots for $5 postpaid. (List.) 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 











Primroses 





GROW OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. Bargain prices on new 
varieties. Let us save vou money. HEWITIT’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, Jackson, Mich. 
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GLADIOLUS—Bulbs—Bulblets. Catering to Amateurs, 
featuring varieties of merit for Hobbyists. List on re- 
quest. G. Harold Stearns, Estherville, Iowa. 





NEW HARDY PRIMROSES, suitable to more varied cul- 
tural conditions than older types, folder free—PRIMROSE 
ACRES, Route 16 Milwauke, Oregon. 
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BARNHAVEN’S FAMOUS EXHIBITION STRAIN of 


ardy Polyanthus Primroses, Indian Reds, Harvest Yel- 
wows, Grand Canyon Shades, Winter White and all of the 
‘astels. Unsurpassed for size, texture and form as & 
esult of long selection and hand-pollination. Plants $3 
dozen postpaid. Hand-pollinated seeds, $1 packet. New 
Primrose Guide and Catalog on request. BARNHAVEN 
GARDENS, Gresham, Oregon. 





PRIMROSE SEED. Polyanthus—Burnaby Strain. (New) 
The largest in the world; up to 2% inches across: gor- 
geous colors, over 100 seeds $1; over 1000 seeds $7.50. 
WEST C. NELSON, 8814—9th Avenue, S. W., Seattle, 
6, Washington. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEAcS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRKASS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co. Pa. 











Seeds 


VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR VICTORY GARDENS. Estab- 
‘ished 1916. Every reader of Flower Grower should have 
cur 1944 catalogue. It is one you will file. Send postal. 
RANSOM NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio. 








TWENTY PACKETS choice, fresh, flower seed 25c. If you 
‘an buy them elsewhere for $1 I'll refund your money. 
Catalog. Joe Smith, 3241 28th West, Seattle 99, Wash. 








Sempervivums 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all different, 
labeled. prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed. 
Send along your order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio. 








Special Offers 


YOUR IND.VIDUA. POST CARDS 
picture of your garden, 
yet reasonable. 
Road, 





or Note Folders with 
house or other subject. Exclusive 
Send stamp for samples. TIFFT, 2 Tifft 
Dover, N. H 





NATIVE GR-AT PLAINS PERENNIALS, SHRUBS, 
SEEDS, to beautify, distinguish rock garden, desert garden 
or border. Creeping Phloxes, Penstemons, Evening Primroses, 
many others. Catalogs. Claude A. Barr, Prairie Gem 
Ranch, Smithwick, 8. D. 





SACRED INDIAN CORN—Coral Blush, Red, White and 
Blue packet 25c, Fanciers packet $1. Arcadia Farms, 3480 
Cheviot Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


15 BEAUTIFUL GLADS—large 
florets, mix. $1. 8 popular mums 
Experience’ in soilless gardening $1. 
HOUSE, Torrington, Wyoming, Rt. 1 





bulbs—labelled or 30 
$1 or 15 for $1.50. ‘‘My 
MILLER’S GREEN- 





$1 COLLECTIONS: 25 clumps Assorted Phlox; 10 Mam- 
moth White Violets; 10 Different Vivlets; 10 Different Jap- 
anese Iris; 10 Different Asters; 10 Different Shrubs; 6 Dif- 
ferent Beebalm; 5 Different Hemerocallis; 12 Herbs: 25 
Perennials. $3 orders postpaid. Additional list 5c. JUSTA- 
MERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Fruit Trees and Gladiolus. 
Send for our prize list. NICHOLAS SCHUM & SONS 
NURSE RIES, 549 Webster Ave., Rochester, N. Y 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Canadian Hemlock, Cornus 
Dogwood and Flame Azalea. 2-3 ft. 5 for $1.50; 10 for $2.50; 
25 for $5.75; 1.90 for $20. 3-4 ft. 5 for $2: 10 for $3.50; 
25 for $8; 100 for $30. Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doe- 
ville, Tennessee. 





NEW DAHLIAS, NEW HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
JAPANESE IRIS, HEMEROCALLIS—Free 1944 Catalogue. 
Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. J. 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: 
Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plants $1, 10 plants $2.50, postage paid. 
Box 487, Santa Barbara, California. 





soe gd Reed 
ant 85c, 3 
patsy DAY’S, 





MEYER LEMON. A dwarf tree or bush suitable for pot 
culture. Flowers are fragrant and bright orange colored 
fruits are excellent qualitv. Bushy 15” plants $2.00 each. 
Postpaid CLAREMENT NURSERIES, Box 167, CLARE- 
M CALIFORNIA. 








Wanted 


NAMED ENGLISH ECHINACEAS, SIDALCEAS AND 
SPECIES; also Dwf. Delphiniums, Rare Polemoniums and 
Hardy Perennials with variegated leaf foliage not com- 
monly listed. P. O. Box 104, Montello, Mass. 


Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, HARDY TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 
plants. Pink and yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed. 
HOWELL WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Ga. 

















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Liquid Chaperone 


HE manufacturers of Liquid Chaperone 

(Sudbury Laboratory, Box 652, South 
Sudbury, Mass.) are right when they say 
that “the brown on your evergreens may not 
be winter-kill; it may be your neighbor’s 
dogs.” City and town gardeners do not 
have to be told that, because theirs has been 
a ‘continuous and losing fight against the 
stray dog nuisance until modern chemists 


have given them repellants like Liquid 
Chaperone. Incidentally, now is the time 


to commence spraying your evergreens with 
Liquid Chaperone to discourage the wan- 
dering dogs of springtime. 


Herbs 


MONG war’s casualties, you have no 

doubt noticed that it is no longer pos- 
sible to fill your needs for culinary herbs 
at the corner grocery. The gardener need 
not long experience this lack, though, if 
he will give over a little of his growing 
space to a list of herbs best suited to his 
needs. For instance, Chives, Thyme, Sage 
and a few of the Mints in the open and a 
few pots of French Tarragon would answer 
the problem in many gardens. The men- 
tion of French Tarragon, for which the 
more or less worthless Russian variety is so 
often substituted, will bring up pleasant 
memories to many gardeners who have 
been thinking that the true French is no 


longer available. Among other sources, I 
finl Goldfarb, 162 East 57th St., New York 
City, list it and a host of other kinds, in- 


cluding both seeds and plants. 


DX Nicotine 


HE Warden (as one of my favorite col- 

umnists refers to his spouse) claims 
she can see no virtue in nicotine in any 
form, even while she is watching the bugs 
curl up after receiving a shot of DX Nico- 
tine. If you have a opinion of nico- 
tine, maybe you have been using a poor 
brand. In any case, it might pay you to 
ask your dealer for DX Nicotine. First, 
though it would be a good idea to write 
the manufacturer, B. G. Pratt Co., 50 
Church St., New York, N. Y., for their 
helpful booklet on spraying the home 
garden. 


poor 


Water Lilies 


F there are more spectacular flowers gen- 

erally available to gardeners than some 
of the modern Water Lilies, they have 
escaped my notice. They are spectacular 
not only in size but also in colors, rivalling 
the modern Iris in the latter and surpass- 
ing it in some shades. All that Wealth of 
beauty is yours for little effort, too. As 
a start in the right direction, may I sug- 
gest that you get the instructive list from 
Howells Water Garden, Shellman, Georgia? 










packet each of red, white, and bive in a packet 
of Old Glory Petunias. Give your garden a 
patriotic atmosphere with these easy to grow 
flowers. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years. 














‘“‘MIRACLE’’ Bearing Size 


5-in-1 Large Pear Tree 


Think of harvesting a constant succes- 
sion of juicy, luscims, flavorful pears 
from early season to irost—Right Away. 
Big, husky, healthy, six to eight foot, 

5 year o trees, some have already 
borne fruit and others are ready to bear. : 
‘“‘Miracle’’ multi-fruited ge each one 4 

bearing five different kinds of pears, the 
finest that grow—Bartlett, Keiffer, yo 

Early Harvest, Koontz. You can find 

for one or more of these marvelous *S.in-1 
even the smallest garden. Life-time enjoymen 
investment. Each $5.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 







trees in 
a a small 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


STOKESIA LAEVIS. 
Flowers blue and white 
mended for rock garden and other o 
preference. Strong blooming plants 12 for $1.70. 


Send for catalog listing Ornamental 
Vines, and Blue Ridge Wildings suitable for all planting. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Ashford, McDowell "tone. 


Deciduous, 1 to 2 ft., very seat base, 
resembling China Asters. Recom- 
m situations. State color 


lants, Trees, Shrubs, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


C. ROBBINS 
North Carolina 











Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.25: 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 








WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 


VICTORY Garden FRUITS 


Grow LUSCIOUS apetas. grate, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots tavines, 
BE S, Grapes, ASPARAGUS ia YOUR 
Victory GARDEN. 

1G, QUICE bearing plants, 
SAVE years of waiting. Also a large selec- 
tion of QUALITY ORNAMENTALS. 


Free Colored Cata‘ag—Write Today 
HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES [7,773 
Box 24, Berlin, Maryland ss. 134 

















$3.50 for two years. 
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Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for one year— 


a a a ass 1 ak eee ae ee 
i a is ee ais eee 
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PRUNE FASTER 


SAVE LABOR WITH 







Easiest Cutting! (Snap @c” 


Powerful “Vv” ERS 


blade anvil ac- 
tion makes clean, 
quick-healing 
cuts with little 
effort. 

8” size, $2.25; 6”, $1.39. 
At your dealer's. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
52 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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A riot or cotor TIGRIDIAS 


For that little corner of your Victory Garden 
Eleven varieties to choose from. Three 
brand new ones. Easy to grow, long season 
of bloom. Hardy garden lilies for fall plant- 
ing. Mail a card for a catalog. 
FRANK M. WILSON 


HYBRIDIST, ROUTE 2, EVERSON, WASH. 








New Strain of Pacific Hybrid 


DELPHINIUM 


Giant double flowers, shaded colors. 
Trial pkg. $1—(200 seeds). 6 pkgs. $5 


Offerman's Delphinium Gardens 
4709 W. Stevens Seattle 6, Wash. 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTING 


Keep from 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 
bits. Easy and economical] 
to use. Harmless to 


Humans or animals. Non- = DOGZOFF” 


poisonous non-inflam- Comyright 1933 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT mee 11 ae INC. 
TiPP CITY, ON) 


NEWER GLADS 


Price list ready 
All bulbs guaranteed true to name, of highest 


quality and lowest possible price. Send a card 
today for free copy. 


EVERETT CLARK, Poquonock, Conn. 








dogs away 

















XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA 


16 Four to Five foot trees in bud and bloom, 
growing in metal containers. $12.50 each 


F. O. B. Oklahoma City. Orders filled as received. 
More plants in November. 


Kenyons Nursery Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GROUND COVERS 


PACHYSANDRA the unequalled 
ground cover for shady places — 
$6.50 per 100, $50.00 per 1000 (250 








plants sold at 1000 rate). Use four 
plants per sq. ft. 
Ajuga (bugle), Euonymus, Ivy, 


Myrtle, Sedum, Thyme, Veronica, 
etc. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


1244 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


APRIL, 1944 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Courtman Victory Garden Kit 


T is not all “beer and skittles” in the 
vegetable garden as thousands of Vic- 


tory gardeners found to their sorrow last 
year. What with insects, blights and other 
enemies of plants, one is lucky to harvest 
half a crop if a careful preventative schedule 
is not followed. Courtman Chemical Co. 
(Commerce Place, Elizabeth, 4, N. J.) has, 
in its new Victory Garden Kit, made it pos- 
sible to follow such a schedule with min- 
imum work*and maximum results. In the 
kit will be found their preparations of rote- 
none for the crops requiring a non-poisonous 
insecticide, one for chewing insects, one for 
sucking insects, one for cutworms, for 
maggots on the brassicas, a concentrated 
plant food and a manual showing how to 
use them. 


one 


Lettuce, Oak Leaf 


T is true, as many visitors remarked last 

summer, that Oak Leaf Lettuce is not 
especially attractive looking as it grows, 
but I have yet to hear anyone say that they 
did not enjoy its buttery flavor. Nor is 
one apt to hear complaints abeut its heat- 
resisting quality. In fact, it is one of the 
best kinds for hot weather that I 
have ever had. Based on experience in this 
garden, I have no qualms about recommend- 
ing Oak Leaf to gardeners looking for a 
vitamin-filled vegetable they can grow in 
hot weather. My seeds came _ from 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago (6), Tlinois. 


growing 


Cauliflower, Snowball Perfected 


HERE seems to be a notion abroad 
among home gardeners that cauliflower 
is too finicky for the amateur to grow. That 
may be true in some sections of the coun- 
try; here we find it as dependable as any 
of the coleworts; especially if we start out 


T is so seldom that Saxifraga Tum- 


bling Waters is offered that the 
arrival a few days ago of an an- 


nouncement that Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vermont, are listing it this 
spring prompts me to spread the good 
news. As you probably know by re- 
port if not by experience, this is a S. 
longifolia hybrid which has retained 
much of the beauty of that “Queen of 
Saxifragas”, while acquiring some- 
where along the way the ability to 
produce offsets. As a result, it does 
not die, as S. longifolia does, after 
flowering. If you have denied your- 
self the pleasures of growing Saxi- 
frages because of their reputed miffi- 
ness, you may be pleasantly surprised 
by the behavior of the encrusted sec- 


* Who has grown the § 
with success? Your 





ome | at’s Your Experience With 


Saxifrage variety Tumbling Waters 
cultural 


Fer Co! 
Snowball has given best results 
and, of that group, the one which Harris 
(Joseph Harris Co., Rochester 11, Ne 
York) calls Snowball Perfected is 
the top. It is easier, of course, to produc 
cauliflower during the cool days of 
autumn (handled like late cabbage for that 
purpose), but the early crop is almost a 
easy here, if we give it plenty of moistw 
in a fertile soil. 


with good seeds of a good strain. 
ditions here, 


hea 


good 


Gloxinias From Seeds 

fg ainng it is a 
Gloxinia seeds for 
—that work is usually 
January or 


little late to 
blooming this year 
done by profession- 
February—a trial 
ing this month may be a surprising adven 
ture. The thought was prompted by the 
recent arrival of Campbell’s (Campbell 


sov 


als in sOW 


Seed Store, 137 West Colorado St., Pasa 
dena, California) catalogue listing Gloxi- 


nia, as well as a number of other interesting 
items. For the Gloxinias prepare a pot oi 
compost, preferably one part loam and two 
parts leaf mold, with enough sand added 
to make it porous, and the seeds on 
the surface, merely pressing them in. Cov- 
ered with a glass and kept shaded, 
should germinate in a fortnight. 


SOW 


seeds 


Muskmelon, Market King 


ONNOISSEURS will be interested, I am 
sure, to hear that the flavor of this new 
muskmelon puts it right up with the leaders 
in its class. We look for fine quality in a 


heavily-netted melon, especially if it has 
orange flesh, as this one has; and we are 


not disappointed when the test of eating 
is applied to Market King. In addition, its 
flesh is fine and firm, giving us all the char- 
acteristics of a superb melon. I had it from 
Joseph Harris Co., Moreton Farm, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from whom I earlier had that 
other splendid Muskmelon, Delicious. 


Saxifraga Tumblin g Waters? — 


tion, of which the present plant is a 
member. Here they are quite inde- 
structible in an east or north wall in 
the rock garden, if shielded from the 
mid-day sun by a rock, or on the 
level in the shade of an open-headed 
tree. The-soil should be very gritty 
to provide perfect drainage and the 
plants are made happy by the pres- 
ence of limestone chips. With these 
precautions and a little watering dur- 
ing long dry periods, gardeners in all 
except the hottest sections should be 
able to enjoy the beauty of encrusted 
Saxifrages. It would be interesting 
to hear from gardeners farther south 
as to the reaction of these plants to 
the heat of American summers and to 
fluctuating winter temperatures. 


methods, please. —Epiror.. 




































Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white 
sprays like white lilacs all summer and fall— 
a Jackson & Perkins Introduction 
BUDDLEIA — White Bouquet “%:.'5°" 
ENSATIONAL! So unique you will want to order right 
te away, to be sure you get the plants you want this spring. 
The long-looked-for white shrub of this height, seldom 
exceeding 5 or 6 ft. in height, generally lower. 

Sweetly fragrant, the graceful, all-out-at-once spikes are 
a great attraction for butterflies. Those who have seen White 
Bouquet say it is an important new contribution to horticul- 
ture. You will find endless uses for the huge, exquisite, 
8- to 10-in. flower-spikes. 

White Bouquet blooms continuously and profusely; the long-last- 
ing flowers are unsurpassed for cutting. Very hardy; like all 
Buddleias, in most localities the tops die down in winter, then come 
up again even more vigcrously in spring. The roots live on from 
year to year. The rich, attractive, dark green, abundant foliage has a 
silvery sheen on the under side. Plant in most any soil or climate. 
Strong Field-Grown Plants, postpaid: 
75¢ each; 3 for $2; 12 for $7.50 


The Three Lovely Colors Below 


Charming Exquisite Ile de France Claret Royal Red New, Plant 
pink, 60c each. purple. 60¢ each. Pat. No, 556. 75¢ ea. 


ALL FOUR—Group No. 438 (value $2.70) FOR JUST $2.25! 
Use Coupon Below—We Mail Postpaid at Spring Planting Time 


THE PARADE OF (Modo bse 


PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


CATALOG FREE—195 pictures like these, in natural color. 
Sce the new Roses for 1944—Katherine T. Marshall, WAVES, 
Brandywine, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, Mexico, etc.—all the 
fevorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. Also Modern Perennials and 
Fruits. How to beautify the 22,000,000 Victory Gardens 
America needs in 1944. Send postcard or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World Rese Growers 


680 Rose Lane NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 








Charming 
Royal 
Red 
. . 


ORDER EARLY THIS YEAR! 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


680 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
The Rose Capital of America 


Send me the J. & P. Butterfly Bushes, marked below, 
postpaid at spring planting time, guaranteed to bloom: 
[_] White Bouquet, 75c [] lle de France, 60c 
[] Charming, 60c [] Royal Red, 75c 


All Four GROUP>NO. 438 
) | (value $2.70) for only $2.25 


Name 


ceoeoecereseeoeee etme eee eeeeoeereeeeseeeeeed 


pe ——— oS 


[] Send natural epfr catalog, ‘Parade of 
Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits,” FREE. 














Veder Deeoit 


FROM THIS PAGE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa fi. —* : describes best vegetables to make 
wo : your garden produce the most food, 


end Burpee’s $2 Victory Garden (No, 7002). 


) Packages 


Valne $3.05) 
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Burpee's Best Vegetable Seeds 
—enough to plant a plot 40 x 60 ft. 


AST summer these same kinds were planted in a 
40x60 ft. plot and careful record kept of all the vege- 
tables harvested from day to day, at market prices. 

The total was $120.77! Think of having so much at such 
little cost for seeds—so many garden-fresh vegetables to 
add to your food supply. Be one of the 22,000,000 Victory 
Gardeners to help our nation produce more “food for free- 
dom” in 1944—send for your seeds today! 


All 20 Kinds Shown on This Page: 


lb. Burpee's Stringless | pkt. Burpee's Wayahead 
Green-Pod Bush Bean Lettuce 
Ib. Burpee's Fordhook | pkt. Southport Yellow Globe 
Bush Lima Bean Onion 
lb. Little Marvel Pea pkt. Extra Curled Dwarf Parsley 
lb. Burpee's Golden Bantam pkt. Burpee's Rapid Red Radish 
Sweet Corn pkt. White Icicle Radish 
| oz. Bloomsdale Spinach, pkt. Purple-Top Yellow Rutabaga 
Long-Standing pkt. Golden Crookneck 
pkt. New Zealand Spinach Summer Squash 
pkt. Burpee's Red Ball Beet pkt. Burpee's Fordhook Giant 
pkt. Burpee's Goldinhart Swiss Chard 
Carrot 1 pkt. Burpee's Table Talk 
pkt. Sunnybrook Cucumber Tomato 
pkt. Grand Rapids Leaf | pkt. Purple-Top White Globe 
Lettuce Turnip 


All 20 Packages (value $3.05) Postpaid for $2. 


Remember last year's rush, and order right away. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. ° 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. (0) Clinton, lowa 


‘Burpecs ‘ hd > 


he leading American Seed Catalog 


flowers to make it) colorful Read 


Vegetable Seeds, postpaid. ‘ about Burpee’s: Tampala, 
Enclosed is $2 . better than spinach, new 


E’S SEEDS 


for 1944; Burpee’s Jubi 
lee Tomato ; Mammoth 
Mum Marigold and 
Cheerful Petunia, All 
America winners for 1944 


Send postcard, or 
coupon at left 
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